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The School System of the United States: 


How it Solves Problems of Race and of Higher Education. 


By J. Hirst HOLLOWELL, Secretary of the Northern Counties Education League, England. 


HE United States presents an almost unlim- 
ited field for social, industrial, and political 
experiment. It is occupied by a population 
of seventy-six millions who speak the Eng- 





000 square miles. Its greatest length from 
east to west is about 2,700 miles, while its 
greatest width, from the north of Maine to the most 
southern point of Florida, is about 1,600 miles. 

The problems of communication, trade, industry; agri- 
culture, food supply, labor, climate, health, public order, 
local, state, and federal government, not to speak of 
foreign immigration and religion, are probably such as 
have never pressed with like weight upon any civilized 
government before. 

There are, however, two problems which stand out 
from the rest from their intrinsic difficulty. I refer to 
those of race and of public education. The two are in- 
timately related one to another, and failure in dealing 
with one would be certain to endanger asuccessful solu- 
tion of the other. 


Education and Democracy. 


American statesmen always realized the importance 
of education and of racial concord and, indeed, their in- 
dispensability to the stability of republican institutions. 
Is was perceived from the first that while popular igno- 
rance might co-exist with, and even assist, absolute 
power, a nation which placed the entire control of its 
policy in universal suffrage must be educated for the 
performance of the tasks of self-government. 

This is the significance of the famous inscription 
conspicuously placed on the front of the Boston Public 
Library:—“ The Commonwealth requires the Education 
of the People as a Safeguard of Order and Liberty.” 
Those words express the political faith of the founders 
of the republic. We may contrast the spirit of that 
great motto with the unenlightened opinion sometimes 
heard on this side of the Atlantic, that the education of 
the masses will make them unserviceable and dangerous 
to the country. ; 

A Nation of Many Nations, 


In thinking of the race problem in the States we must 
not imagine that it arises solely from the presence of 
millions of negroes. There is an American Germany, 
Italy, Ireland, Poland, Russia, Sweden, and even China 
in the United States, in addition to the widespread Af- 
rican race. The census of 1891 revealed the extraor- 
oe that in Chicago alone there was a popula- 
tion 0 


Scotch ........ . 12,000 a 96,000 . 
Italians ......... 13,000 Swedish ........ 111,000 | 
Canadians ....... 25,000 Pn steinnnnse 248,000 
Negroes ......... 25,000 | Americans ..... 488,000 
Russians ......... 38,000 Germans ....... 490,000 
English ........ 44,000 





An investigation of the racial composition of other city 
and “og populations would reveal similar, if not equal, 
results, 





lish tongue, and covers an area of 3,501,-. 


* not work well. 


It must be remembered, moreover, that the education 
and race problems are not lightened by the concentra- 
tion of children from European countries in separate 
schools for the respective nationalities. German chil- 
dren are not educated thru the medium of the German 
language, Swedish thru Swedish, and so on. English 
is the common medium in all the 240,000 schools, and 
apparently no sense or fact of grievance results from 
this arrangement. At one time it seemed probable that 
a different arrangement would be made. 


One Language Necessary. 

It is not desirable that the descendants of different 
nations should lose knowledge and love of the language 
and literature of their fatherland. American policy never 
aimed at the suppression of foreign languages, but 
rather at the enrichment and extension of culture in 
this direction. Professor Stowe quoted, in 1835, the 
noble dictum of Charles V. of Germany—“So many 
languages as a man learns, so many times is he a man.” 
On the other hand, the solidarity of the republic called 
for a uniform national language, both written and spoken. 
Experiments made with the object of giving free play 
in the schools to the various languages of the popula- 
tion were not encouraging in their results. Ohio at one 
time made large provision of this kind, but the plan did 
Before the revolution of 1775, German 
influence was very strong in Pennsylvania and New 
York. Pennsylvania was then, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant state in the Union, and many scholars and states- 
men of distinction were Germans. It was not unnatural, 
therefore, after independence had been declared, that 
there should have been a strong movement in Pennsyl- 
vania in favor of adopting the German language as the 
official medium for courts and statutes. A proposal to 
this effect was only defeated by a small majority: 

The presence of an enormous number of persons in the 
States who are of foreign birth or parentage must at all 
times make instruction in languages an important ele- 
ment of public education. The census of 1880 disclosed 
the formidable facts that 13,011,641 persons in the 
United States had both parents foreign; while no fewer 
than 6,679,943 persons had themselves been born abroad . 
The total number of persons born abroad or of foreign 
parents amounted to 14,955,996. In 1880 the strength 
of the German element of the population was indicated 
by the census return that 4,883,842 persons had a Ger- 
man father and 4,557,629 had a German mother. At 
the same date no fewer than 4,529,523 persons were re- 
turned as having an Irish father, and a slightly lower 
number an Irish mother. 

Add to this that the negro population which in 1790, 
just before the War of Independence, numbered only 
757,208 persons, has now risen to about 11,000,000. The 
negroes are now twice as numerous as the entire popu- 
lation of the republic under the presidency of Washing- 
ton. A very considerable Italian and Scandinavian 
population has also to be allowed for, and in 1890 the 
Chinese population numbered 107,475. 

It will be seen, however, that the English language 
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has no competitor strong enough to contest its supre- 
macy or to serve as an alternative in official or popular 
use. It is in that land the cherished language of Amer- 
icans, British, Irish, Canadians, and Negroes; it is the 
language of the heroic age of the Pilgrim Fathers; it is 
the language of a noble literature, and it is a language 
that is now heard in all parts of the world. Nothing 
could shake its hold on the republic, while there were 
compelling reasons of state why so vast and variegated 
a proletariat should be consolidated by the bond of a 
common speech. The language of the schools is every- 
where English, and the co-education (widely extended, 
tho not yet complete) of the various races in that tongue, 
in schools universally free, public, and accessible to all, 
is converting many nations into one. Poets have dreamed 
of the union of the races of mankind in one common- 
wealth; but while they have been dreaming of it the 
great republic is bringing it to pass. More millions have 
yet to come from across the seas, and the process of as- 
similation must take extended time. But the all-potent 
factor in the unification of the peoples in a new and 
proud nationality is the common school system. 
The Nation Unified by Education. 

On this point I would quote some remarkable words, 
spoken at Boston, on September 25, 1899, by Presi- 
dent Angell, head of the State University of Michigan, 
and formerly United States ambassador at Peking and 
afterwards at Constantinople. He said:— 

This solidarity of education, this unity of our intellectual 
processes and development, this co-operation and co-ordination 
of allour forces, so that the youngest teacher may come into 
the assembly of the oldest teachers of the very highest grade 
in this country and may be made welcome and made to feel 
that her work is not a lower or inferior work but that, if any 
one department is higher than another, it is hers—it is this 
fact in which we take especial pride. If we are achieving 
any successes in this country in our great system of education, 
it is mainly because of the unity of our educational system. 
In spite of our difficulties we are moving forward, and we are 
moving forward under such a wave of public approbation for 
public education as I verily think does not exist perhaps any- 
where else on the face of the earth. The heaviest taxes we 
pay in all our towns and cities are the taxes for the public 
schools, and the tax that is most cheerfully paid is the tax for 
the support of the public schools. If some of our statisticians 
should arise to-day to inform you what is the amount of 
money that is paid, and paid cheerfully, by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts and by all the states in this country for the support 
of public education, I think that you would be somewhat sur- 
prised. It is because the people are behind this movement, 
and it is because they comprehend that from top to bottom it 
is one movement, and it is the movement on which the success 
of our nation as an intelligent nation absolutely hangs—that 
is the reason why they all stand by it. 

I would call attention, also, to an effect which always im- 
presses my mind almost as much as any other feature of our 
public education. We receive here immigrants from almost 
all parts of the world. They pour in upon us by the thousands, 
unable to speak our tongue, unfamiliar with our manners, per- 
haps out of sympathy with our ideas; and yet look at them 
in the second generation and you cannot tell their children 
from ours. They speak our tongue, they stand by the flag, 
they die for it as freely as our own children. The great 
solvent of this heterogeneous mass, the factor which more 
than all things else produces this splendid and beneficent re- 
sult—this result without which we should be split into fac- 
tions and be rent by dissensions—is the public school system 
ef the United States. Therefore, you need not be surprised 
that enthusiasm for this is found thruout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Higher Education Most Needed by the Masses. 

I do not, of course, assert that the race problem has 
yet been entirely solved in the United States. I do say, 
however, that the school system of the Republic is the 
proper instrument for reaching this end. The surest 
means of dissolving clags prejudices and antipathies is 
to bring the children of a nation together at the school 
desks. Social and sectarian cleavage, if once created in 
the education of children, will never be effectually cured 
by the intercourse and disputation of riper years. 

These problems exist in England ina state of the 
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greatest entanglement. For one thing political power 
in one house of Parliament is to a large extent, and in 
the more popular house to a considerable extent, in the 
hands of legislators who habitually think of popular 
education and higher education as opposite things. They 
are nothing of the kind. The distinction is factitious, 
and is the product of class spirit. There is great reason 
why popular education should be good and progressive. 

The structure of the human mind bespeaks its Divine 
origin, and it does not vary with social position. It is 
as important to have the mind at its best in men of the 
lowlier as in those of the loftier vocations. Whether 
the mind commands a single operation or a whole manu- 
facture, a counter or a counting-house, stone-breaking 
or bridge building, a scout’s duty or a field marshal’s, a 
street meeting or a senate, the cutting of a ploughman’s 
furrow or of a Swiss-Italian tunnel, a shrimp fishery or 
a battleship, a half-acre allotment or the richest duke’s 
estate, makes no essential difference. Wherever man 
works he should be man, not a dwarfed, benighted, and 
broken fragment of manhood. Citizenship as well as 
statesmanship is a great calling, and the mind of the 
citizen cannot be too alert, too perceptive, too rich in 
knowledge and motive, or too sensitive to high examples, 
standards, and appeals. 

For the classes who live by manual labor, and espe- 
cially for those whose poverty circumscribes their field 
of observation and intellectual interest, education seems 
more necessary than for persons whose very birth admits 
them to large realms of nature, art, and literature. 
Nothing so deteriorates citizenship as the chronic dull- 
ness of an ignorant mind. Education is not only a 
matter of sentiment, refinement, and religion, it is also 
one of public utility. The state cannot flourish while its 
citizens are left undeveloped and out of touch with his- 
tory, science, and the best thought of the ages. Ani- 
malized stupidity in the people is the certain precursor 
of social danger and demoralized national ideals. Na- 
poleon educated the classes with fastidious care, but he 
left the masses ignorant enough to applaud him to the 
echo and follow him to the death in a series of murder- 
ous campaigns. That is a pathetic passage in Shake- 
speare in which he calls the peeple “food for gun- 
powder.” How often have rulers left the masses in an 
ignorance which opened to them no more fascinating 
destiny? 

(To be continued.) 


GS 


Better Service and Better Pay. 


From the Report 1901-2, of Supt. J. K. Lowry, of Waukesha 
County, Wisconsin. 


The selection of the right teacher for each school is 
no easy matter. It imposes upon school boards a ques- 
tion of great weight. Many things should be taken 
into consideration. Everyone who holds a certificate 
cannot make a success in the school-rcom and before a 
teacher is employed, searching inquiry should be made 
as to his past-success in the schools in which he has 
taught. We have sympathy for the teacher with 
meager compensation, insufficient perhaps, to warrant 
the expense that is necessary to fit and keep himself 
fitted to teach, but we have much more sympathy for 
the pupils who are compelled to attend school where 
the teacher is not prepared. An untrained teacher is 
like an unskilled workman who attempts to manage an 
engine, build a bridge, make a watch, or paint a pic- 
ture. 

Teachers should first of all understand that it will 
always be to their advantage in dollars and cents to do 
their best work no matter what their present salary 
may be. It is only as the value of the service rendered is 
increased that a just demand for higher salary may be 
made in any line of employment. Teachers wh? do 
their work conscientiously and efficiently may cenfidently 
believe that the future contains some proper recogni- 
tion of their worth. 
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The Health of School Children. 


HE serious illness of President Roosevelt’s 
son was due in a measure, if not wholly, to 
irrational exposure for the sake of ‘toughen 
ing” the body in order to render it better 
able to endure hardships. It isthe old Lock- 
ean hardening process which Rousseau 

made a central part of his new education gospel. The 

idea has been exploded again and again and educators 
have been warned not to be caught by the delusion. 

But the lessons of history are neglected because of 

failure to attract the interest and attention of the very 

people who ought to be best prepared for advising con- 
cerning the bringing up of children. Let the occasion 
serve to bring before educators anew their responsibil- 
ity concerning the healthof pupils. The able discussion 
presented by Frederick E. Bolton, of the University of 

Iowa, in the World Review, may serve as a timely text. 

Mr. Bolton believes that every graded school should 
be presided over by a principal or superintendent who 
is skilled in modern methods of child study. In every 
town of considerable size there should also be a school 
physician who may be consulted daily upon matters re- 
lating to the hygenic conditions of the school. 

The superintendent, Mr. Bolton continues, should in- 
struct the teachers in making simple observations upon 
children. These should include observations upon gen- 
eral health, as indicated by complexion, plumpness, 
muscular control, nervousness, stammering, enunciation, 
clearness of eye, general irritability, liability to fatigue, 
etc. The teacher who once begins to make these obser- 
vations will be surprised at the new meaning her teach- 
ing assumes. As she notes disturbances of physical 
functions in a given pupil and correlates this knowledge 
with her success in teaching that pupil, she finds new 
explanations for deficiencies. 

In addition to the matters of general health. The 
eye and the ear, two of the special portals of the soul, 
should receive careful attention. The teacher should 
ever be alert to detect the child who squints, holds 
his book too close to the eye, or apparently strains to 
see the book or the blackboard. Granulated lids, sore 
eyes, twitching eye muscles, headaches, should all be 
detected. Mouth breathers, those with dull counte- 
nances and listless ways, and the one that repeats in- 
correctly words that have been spoken to him are all 
suspicious cases. 

An examination of the eyes and ears, some say the 
teeth, of all school children should be made at the be- 
ginning of the year, or, better, each term. After the 
teacher has concluded her tests all doubtful cases and 
all cases requiring expert attention should be referred 
to the superintendent for more careful diagnosis. He 
should have authority to call in the school physician to 
examine further those apparently requiring medical at- 
tention. Such cases should be reported to parents upon 
blanks signed by the superintendent and the school phy- 
sician, They should recommend a course of treatment, 
and if necessary require withdrawal from school. The 
school physician should in no case prescribe the exact 
medical treatment, unless requested by the parent 
thru a call at his office. The reason is obvious enough.: 

The superintendent’s office, according to Mr. Bolton, 
should be provided with various instruments whereby 
tests could be made with considerable precision. For 
more accurate diagnosis the school physician will have 
means at hand. The physician should inspect the school 
premises periodically, make suggestions concerning san- 
itation, be ready at all times with advice concerning 
general hygienic conditions, and also upon special cases 
affecting individuals. He should sit with the school 
board as an advisory member whenever called or when- 
ever he deems it necessary to present a matter. Upon 
his certificate the superintendent or principal should 
have power to exclude pupils unfit for work or affected 





with contageous diseases. No pupil should be allowed 
to return to school after absence without a permit from 
him. In many large cities he is authorized to visit the 
homes of children who are absent to ascertain whether 
contagion is present. 

Under present conditions of increased mental pres- 
sure there is absolute necessity for the best possible at- 
tention to physical and mental hygiene. Careful inves- 
tigations in Chicago reveal the startling fact that 37 
per cent. of girls and 32 per cent. of boys have defective 
eyesight. About 25 per cent. of boys and girls were 
found with defective hearing in one or both ears. A 
large percentage ofthe cases of defective hearing arise 
from throat troubles. The “third tonsil” becomes en- 
larged or adenoid growths occur back of the nasal pas- 
sages, and in either case pressure is exerted upon the 
eustachian tube, producing deafness. Timely removal 
of the tonsils and the adenoid growths relieved the dis- 
turbance. However, if these are left until after puber- 
ty the trouble is seldom removed, but continues to in- 
crease until almost total deafness frequently results, and 
throat disturbance becomes aggravated. 

Statistics are almost overwhelming in the appeal they 
make for careful medical inspection. During the year 
1895 in Boston the medical inspector made 16,790 ex- 





Dr. E. H, Russell, Principal of the State Normal School, at 
Worcester, Mass. 


One of the pioneer in the Child Study movement in America. 


aminations. Of those examined 10,737 were really ill. 
This indicates that not many needless examinations were 
conducted. Among those examined 2,041 were too ill 
to remain even for the day. The number of cases of 
contagious diseases which should have been recognized 
at home was something appalling. There were 77 cases 
of diphtheria, 28 of scarlet fever, 47 of scabies, 116 of 
measles, 33 of whooping cough, 28 of chickenpox, 47 of 
mumps, 8 of congenital syphilis. The results of inspec- 
tion in Chicago reveal similar results. During the four 
months ending April 30, 1900, there were 76,805 exam- 
inations made, and 4,539 were excluded from school. 
Of this last number there were 170 afflicted with diph- 
theria; scarlet fever, 401; measles, 648; whooping 
cough, 55; chickenpox, 670; tonsilitis, 689; mumps, 
1,160; purulent sore eyes, 55; impetigo, 193; pedicu- 
losis, 241 ; ringworm, 76 ; eczema, 48; other diseases, 133. 

The great number of epidemics, Mr. Bolton adds, that 
annually find their center of dissemination in a school- 
room, can not fail to impress us with the desirability of 
checking them. Again, if Edward Bok’s statements are 
true that fifty-thousand children are annually made ner- 
vors wrecks, there is certainly ample cause to be alarmed 
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at the prevalence of other diseases not contagious in 
character. While I do not believe his assertions as to 
the cause are correct, I have not much doubt of the re- 
sults. The schools are primarily not to blame for the 
nervous prostrations and early deaths from consumption. 
“The sins of the fathers,” dissipation of energy in late 
parties, insufficient sleep, insufficient and improper food, 
lack of exercise, long hours at the piano instead of in 
the kitchen, or at play, the curses imposed by fashion- 
able but murderous costume, the deadly microbes gath- 
ered up and carried home by the mother’s ultra fashion- 
able skirts sweeping our filthy sidewalks, the demands 
made by foolish parents that children constitutionally 
weak do all that the stronger neighbor children do, the 
outside music, the extra work in the store, etc., these 
and many other causes for which parents themselves 
are to blame are more frequently the cause of pulmon- 
ary diseases and nervous collapse. But setting aside 
the causes, the distressing fact remains that these piti- 
able cases are in school; parents have neither the 
knowledge nor the good sense to prevent the blighting 
conditions nor to remedy the evils when under way. It 
then remains for the school, as a guardian and promoter 
of manhood and womanhood, to protect against evil 
tendencies and combat disease and contagion. 

In villages and small towns the school physician might 
be the health officer of the town. Instead of going 
around town tacking up the diphtheria and scarlet fever 
signs after the disease had been spread broadcast and 
the schools closed down for a month’s vacation, he could 
be extremely useful in preventing the spread of dis- 
ease. By combining the duties of the health officer and 
the school inspector very little additional cost would be 
involved and no great amount of persuasion would be 
necessary to inaugurate the plan. 


SF 
The Matter of Diet. 


The question of when, what, and how to eat is an im- 
important one in the teacher’s life. There must be no 
“off-days” for the teacher. His physical condition 
must be as nearly perfect as possible, that he may ac- 
complish the most for and with his pupils. For this 
reason the matter of diet is worthy of more attention 
than is generally given to it by members of the teaching 
profession, and a few words on the subject, by Dr. Cyrus 
Edson, quoted from the Christian Endeavor World, are 
of interest. 

There are certain fixed laws which may not be trans- 
gressed, Dr. Edson says. It is pretty safe to say that 
we all eat fully twice as much as we actually need. 
Man wants but little here below in the way of food ; 
how little is to be seen by consulting the various tables 
compiled by physiologists. 

For example, the food required daily by a man weigh- 
ing one hundred and fifty pounds, doing an averge day’s 
work, is only 27.5 ounces. This total amount may be 
subdivided into the following kinds: Albuminoids, 4.5 
ounces ; fats, 3.75 ounces; starches, 18 ounces; and 
inorganic salts, about one ounee. This of course, is the 
minimum amount necessary to run the system of the 
average man doing an average day’s work. This amount 
may be nearly doubled without doing any harm, so 
elastic has nature constructed us. It is generally 
accepted that about 33 ounces of water-dry food is ne- 
cessary to supply the daily waste of the system of an 
average man. 

Many attempts have been made to show that the va- 
rious elements constituting food may be supplied at a 
moderate price. One of the prime requisites in eating 
is variety. No single article of food can be taken for a 
long time without exciting first repugnance and finally 
utter disgust. The attempts which we read about of 
men’s trying to eat a quail a day on a number of conse- 
cutive days illustrate this. After the first five or six 
days repugnance to the diet ensues, and by the tenth 
or twelfth day the disgust is very pronounced. 
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The following table shows what nourishment can be 
cheaply obtained at the ordinary American prices : 


ARTICLE. WEIGHT. COST. 
1 shank of beef 15 lbs. $ .75 
1-2 peck of potatoes 10 
Flour, 3 lbs. 12 
Barley, 1-2 Ib. 03 
Carrots, a bunch 03 
Onions, 03 
Herbs, pepper, salt, 02 
Bread, 4 lbs. 10 

$1.18 


This amount will amply suffice for supplying dinners 
for four persons for three days, costing, therefore, 
about ten cents each. 

Let us see what the nutrient properties of these 
dinners are. Exclusive of bone, the meat of the shank 
of beef would be ten or twelve pounds, furnishing 
about a pound of meat, including fatty and nitrogenous 
elements, to each person for each meal. Of the lean 
portion of the beef about seventy-five per cent. is water, 
and consequently about three ounces of water-dry albu- 
minous matter remains. The amount of albumin in the 
bread, flour,.and barley for each person would be nearly 
another ounce, making a total of about 4.25 ounces, 
which would amply suffice to supply the demands of a 
full-grown man for twenty-four hours. The other arti- 
cles of this diet may be called helpers, giving flavor and 
taste to the food. 

I do not believe, Dr. Edson continues, that man 
was intended to live on one meal a day, tho many of 
us are quite able to get along on two, a morning and an 
evening meal. I do not believe man would be trans- 
gressing a dietary law if he enjoyed a breakfast at 
about 7 A. M. of alittle fruit, some cereal, and an egg 
or even two, his midday meal consisting of one hot dish 
and a cup of chocolate or a glass of milk, and a dinner 
in the evening of such a kind as described in the table. 
It is better, I believe, to take the hearty meal of the 
day at about six o’clock, especially for those who do 
much mental or physical work during afternoon hours. 
For 4 rest of at least an hour, or, better, an hour and 
a half, is essential after a hearty meal. 

Many persons will ask, “ What shall I drink with my 
meals?” A cup of coffee at breakfast can do no harm 
to the great majority. Occasionally we find persons to 
whom coffee is a poison. Such persons should use 
chocolate, or warm milk, or one of the excellent substi- 
tutes for coffee. I believe a warm drink with break- 
fast is very desirable since it tends to promote the car- 
rying off of waste material. A little water should be 
taken with meals, the maximum amount being a glassful 
sipped during the meal. In this climate alcoholic bev- 
erages do great harm, and should never be taken except 
under the advice of a physician. 

I believe it perfectly possible to sustain life on a 
purely vegetable diet, but I do not think it is to be rec- 
ommended in the present state of our markets unless 
the person indulging in it has a very thoro knowl- 
edge of dietetics ; and I would advise no one to attempt 
it unless thoroly equipped with such knowledge. 
There are many and serious dangers te the race from 
excessive meat-eating, and as little meat as possible 
should be taken, just sufficient to supply the amount of 
nitrogenous matter required in the economy. This 
amount should not exceed a pound a day. 

The vegetable foods are all more difficult of digestion 
than the animal food, since they require greater changes 
to be wrought in them before they can be assimilated. 
The moral of all this is that weak digestive organs are 


‘better fed with animal foods, while strong, vigorous 


persons, who have much physical labor to perform, 
should eat a-plenty of starchy and saccharine food. 
The exercise of sound common sense and moderation is 
essential to a good digestion, and a vigorous body owes 
its vigor to the latter. ; 
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Smallpox and the Public Schools. 


By Supt. L. H. Ford, Webster City, Iowa. 


In the latter part of May, 1900, a case of smallpox 
quarantined within a stone’s throw of the schools where 
more than a thousand children attended every day threw 
everything into turmoil. Withinthree days the popular 
clamor forced the board of education to close the schools 
and the approaching graduating exercises of the high 
school were postponed indefinitely. The churches were 
closed on the next Sabbath and by the mayor’s proclama- 
tion people were warned against gathering in assem- 
blies. In the course of thirty or forty days, there being 
no other cases, the excitement abated. 

In the January following the disease again broke out 
and before long nearly one hundred people were under 
quarantine out of a population of less than six thousand. 
This time those who counseled fight rather than flight 
got hold of affairs. The first thing secured was an 
order of enforced vaccination. All pupils attending the 
public schools must give proof of having been vac- 
cinated successfully or be excluded from school. Going 
from room to room I did all that I could to allay fright 
as well as to show the benefits supposed to arise from 
vaccination. To carry out the order I devised a blank 
certificate of the following form : 


CERTIFICATE OF VACCINATION. 


I hereby certify that on or about the...... CSG Obs. sc 

ik OS I vaccinated the bearer...... 
against smallpox and that the vaccination was suc- 
cessful. 


eeeeeeecccccces 


These blanks were distributed to all school children 
then attending school. The blanks could be filled by 
any practicing physician to whom the child or his parents 
wished to go. To silence objection on account of ex- 
pense the city council ordered the mayor to issue over 
his signature a vaccination ticket good for free vaccina- 
tion to the holder. The tickets were offered to all 


school children and about one-half accepted the city’s 
gift. 
The number and grade blanks on the certificate be- 





long to the schoo! records. I drew a form for a vac- 
cination record indexed from the first page thruout. 
The form showed the number of the certificate, the 
child’s name, grade in school, date of vaccination, phy- 
sician’s name and address in the order from left to right 
as here named. Properly spaced these columns fill the 
page. The numbers at the left side go straight thru 
the record and reach, in a five-hundred page book, as 
high as fifteen thousand. For convenience the num- 
bers are entered in red ink. As no two pupils ever get 
the same number it.can be kept as a part of his record 
for the remainder of his schoo! life or until itseems ne- 
cessary to re-vaccinate him. His vaccination number 
is placed upon all his promotion cards and is entered 
upon the records with his name, age, etc. Upon the 
issuing of the order to force vaccination a number of 
pupils were withdrawn from school but in a few days or 
weeks at most, they returned with their certificates 
filled out, showing that they had decided tosubmit. Not 
more than half a dozen were forced out, and of these 
all but two returned vaccinated. While there were 
some threats that the matter would be carried into the 
courts no legal action was taken. 

We now have out of an enrollment of 1,172 about 
1,100 vaccinations recorded, including about sixty 
pupils who had the smallpox. 

But vaccination is not the only serious difficulty to be 
metin stamping outsmallpox. A sharplookout for new 
cases in the schools and thoro fumigation when a victim 
has been found are of great importance. In finding 
new cases in the community the school is a most im- 
portant factor. Children are quick to surmise and 
quite as quick to report what they hear, and altho 
these reports may often, on investigation, be found 
groundless yet they must not be ignored. Such reports 
are sent at once by the teachers to the superintendent’s 
or principal’s office and thence are forwarded to the 
health officer. In this way many so-called nests of the 
disease have been discovered. 

In fumigating a room from which a sick child has 
been sent personal belongings of the children, as far as 














New School at Oldebolt, lowa.—Thomas B. Hutton, Superintendent. 
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Reading Room, Horace Mann School, New York City. 


possible, should be left in the room. Books should le 
stood upon end and opened, all spare wraps and cloth- 
ing placed about, and the room closed tightly. Wrap+, 
if needed before the next day should be fumigated in a 
separate room, as the school-room should not be opened 
before the necessary time for school the next mornirg. 

Formaldehyde is doubtless the best gas for fumiget- 
ing. It has better staying qualities than sulphur di- 
oxide, if not more powerful to rid the air and contents 
of the room of infection, and it is much more readily 
set free. Toa forty per cent. solution of the formald:- 
hyde add three or four times its volume of water. Jt 
should be inclosed in a tight vessel like the boiler to a 
distilling apparatus. 

From the tube of the boiler extend three or four feet 
of rubber tubing into the other end of which has been 
inserted a three-eighths inch glass tube six or eight 
inches long. Place this pot, which should hold three or 
four quarts, two-thirds full of the diluted formaldehyce 
on a gasoline blaze jast outside the door of the room to 
be fumigated and insert the glass tubke thru a hole 
in the door just large enough to receive it. When boil- 
ing, the formaldehyde gas will be delivered with the 
steam into the room and will fill every nook and crevice. 
The moisture condensing upon all the cool surface» 
carries the gas with it and seems to deliver it in the 
room long after the generator has been taken away. 
This is one reason why this gas is to be preferred to 
sulphur burned in the room. 

If bought at retail formaldehyde costsa dollar a pint 
in the saturated solution. If boughtdirect, how- - 
ever, itcan be obtained for less than half this sum. 
From a half pint to a pint of the solution should 
be boiled away in fumigating aschool-room. If 
not diluted it will boil down and burn to the 
bottom of the generator, and thus a large part of 
the solid formaldehyde left behind is destroyed. 
Any tinner can make a suitable top to some kind 
of a boiler so as to deliver the gas without waste. 
Formaldehyde solution should not be boiled in an 
open vessel in the room that is fumigating. 

With vaccination and persistent fumigation the 
schools would far better be kept in session in any 
community thru an epidemic of smallpox such as 
we have had in many Iowa towns. Our experi- 
ence with one hundred and ninety-five officially 
reported cases was had a yearago. After our 
fight against the disease became well organized | 
we got it under control within three weeks and - | 
we have had no troublesince. The usual cry that 
there was no smallpox in the community was 
heard from many, but the diagnosis of the disease 
by both local physicians generally and by the state 
board of health gave it as smallpox. Some of the 
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victims of it can now be distinguished as far as 
they can be seen by the “ pits” upon their faces. 

It rarely attacked a vaccinated child and was 
then very light. The disease manifested itself in 
a very high fever at first and quickly made the 
child too sick to be in school. 

If those in authority would pay no attention to 
complaints about forcing vaccination but go 
straight to their duty like firemen fightir g for life 
and property, smallpox and other dangerous con- 
tagions could be quickly and effectively handled. 


we 
Manual Training at Grand Rapids. 


The proposition to establish manual training in 
the Grand Rapids public schools was adopted by 
the common council Sept. 25,1900. The school 
department was authorized to spend $5,000 for 
equipment and expenses for the current year. 
The manual training classes started January 2, 
1901. It was considered best to establish the 
work in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, and 
gradually work in each direction until the work 
should include all grades. This plan provided for 
the boys in the truant school and the ungraded school. 
The work was under the direction of the supervisor, who 
spent half of his time in the city, and six special in- 
structors who devoted all their time. 

Instruction in sewing and knifework was given in the 
regular school-rooms to fifth and sixth grade pupils. 
Carpentry and cooking instruction was given in the 
Manual Training building on Barclay street in especially 
equipped laboratories. The seventh grade pupils from 
the — buildings coming for instruction once a 
week, 

The equipment was all purchased in Grand Rapids, 
the cabinets, trays, tables, cupboards and benches being 
built by local factories from drawings furnished by 
supervisor. The department has received many gifts 
from friends. 

The work in the various departments was very satis- 
factory to principals, teachers, parents and pupils. The 
attendance on manual training day was the best in the 
week; very few being tardy or absent. 

The department has been started and maintained 
within the amount set aside by the board of education. 
The following gives the information as to the cost of 
each department for material: 


Cost per 
Grades Buildings Pupils Material Pupil 
Knifework.........5 ard 6 28 Boys $ 77.85 .06 
Sewing..............5 and 6 28 Girls 68.87  .054 
GODIN G55 5<000%505- 7 15 Girls 110.20 .21 
Woodwork......... 4 15 Boys 67.29 .15 
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Lunch Room, Horace Mann School, New York City. 
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Entrance Hall, Horace Mann School, New York City. 


TOGA NOOR INED MS occ csicseseessovacdanceceuessesaceees 3 570 
Total cost of material 

AVOFALS COBL POF DUP. .cccvcsseeccocccsssccedessseesss 09+ 
Material on hand July 1, 1901 $217.00 


Last June the board of education voted to extend the 
manual training department by equipping during the 
summer vacation cooking and woodworking laboratories 
in several of the schools. This was accomplished during 
the summer and the pupils of seventh and eighth grades 
now attend the most convenient building once a week 
for their manual instruction. 

The manual work starts in the fifth grade and during 
fifth and sixth grades the boys work at mechanical 
drawing, knife work and chip carving and the girls at 


plain sewing and the making of simple garments. One 
and a fourth hours during regular school work are de- 
voted each week to their work. Special teachers give 
the instruction, going to every building where there are 
fifth and sixth grade pupils. 

The equipment in each ward school building consists 
of a cabinet containing thirty-two trays for the boys, 
and drawers to hold sewing materials for the girls. 
Each tray contains a T-square, forty-five and sixty-de- 
gree triangles, rule, pad of drawing paper, compasses 
and a carving knife. The trays fit upon the school-room 
desks and while protecting the desks, serve as tables 
upon which to work. 

The work in sewing consists in the use of the needle 


Auditorium, Horace Mann School, New York City. 
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in basting, stitching, overcasting, making French seams, 
overhand seams, the hemming of unbleached muslin, 
weaving, etching, gathering, sewing on bands, tapes and 
buttons; making eyelets and button holes, patching, 
catch stitching, darning stockings, making small gar- 
ments, as bibs and aprons, and the planning, drafting 
and making of a suit of underwear or a simple dress. 
Talks are given about articles and material used. 

The boys are taught to use the knife, compass, T- 
square and triangles, scale and pencil. Each pupil 
makes. his own drawing for every exercise made, geo- 
metrical figures are cut, also small articles, as yarn 


Main Falls of St. Anthony, 1901. Minneapolis. 


winders, lead pencil sharpeners, triangles, boxes and 
brackets are made and small joints put together. The 
work in the sixth grade consists.of chip carving of vari- 
ous pieces, including frames, boxes, brackets, towel 
racks, and like articles. Talks are given on tools and 
material used. 

The boys of seventh and eighth grades work in the 
woodworking laboratories which contain equipment for 
classes of twenty-four pupils, consisting of benches con- 
taining vises, jack, smooth and block planes, hammer, 
back saw, gauge, bevel screwdriver, dividers, try-square, 
mallet, hand-screw, chisels, duster and oil stone, and 
cupboard—in which to keep work and aprons. The pupils 
are given instruction in use and care of tle above and 
other tools, and pieces are made to show how to plane, 
gauge, saw, bore, chisel, glue, and nail ; various joints 
are made, including half joint, miter joint, dowel joint, 
dove-tail joint, mortise and tenon joints; and 
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week. The rooms are equipped for classes of twenty- 
four pupils and have, besides smail gas stoves on the 
tables for individual use of pupils, large gas ranges, coal 
and wood ranges to use for baking and roasting, and to 
heat water for the sinks in cooking tables and the large 
sink for general class work. 

The cooking tables contain drawers to hold the uten- 
sils, also molding boards and sliding seats for each 
pupil. Cupboards and tables to keep supplies and dishes, 
are located at one end of the room. Food charts show- 
ing the composition and nutritive parts of articles of 
food are hung on the walls, also charts of animals show- 
ing different cuts of meat 


a and for what each is most 


suitable, and exhibits of flour, 
cocoa, coffee, spices, tea,and 
sugar. The pupils cook in 
pairs, two girls at a stove. 
A thoro course in domestic 
economy is given, including 
talks on articles of food and 
the chemistry of food. The 
articles are prepared by the 
pupils. The course in cook- 
ing consists of exercises in 
boiling—pratical illustration 
of boiling and steaming and 
treatment of vegetables, 
meats, fish and cereals, and 
soup making ; broiling—les- 
sons in preparing meats, 
chickens, and oysters ; bak- 
ing —bread making, chemical 
and mechanical action of 
materials used; manipulation 
of bread making in its various 
departments, yeast andits substitutes; heat in its action 
on different materials in process of baking; practical les- 
sons in baking cake, bread, pastry, pudding, meats, and 
fish ; frying—chemical and mechanical principles in- 
volved as illustrated in frying vegetables, meats, fish and 
oysters ; mixing—the art of making combinations] as 
soups, salads, puddings, pies, cakes, sauces, and dressings; 
marketing and economy—the selection and purchase of 
household supplies, instruction in systematizing and 
economizing household work and expenses. 

The manual training department is under the direc- 
tion of the following corps of instructors: George S. 
Waite, supervisor of manual training; Vinnedge M. 
Russell, Maude Fuller, Ruth M. Chapin, Nellie E. Wales, 
Florence M. Meade, Helen Van Duren, Orlow L. Whit- 
comb, Fleta Paddock, Eleanor Temple, Helen I. Torey, 
Deborah Garfield. 





the properties and varieties of wood .used 
are thoroly explained. The pupils will be 
taken to visit. and inspect manufactories and 
various industries in the city, so they will 
understand how artitles are manufactured 
for the market. 

Nothing is made to sell. If anything can 
be made that is needed in the school and it 
is considered that-education can be developed 
at the! same time, the article is made. , For ” 
example, bench Hooks, T-squares, benches, 
bulletin boards, -test-tube racks, picture ° 
frames, cupboards,and tables have been made 
by the classes besides the.regilar course of 
exercises. If articles were’made to sell, the. 
articles would have to bé'of.a salable nature,: 
the pupil’s time would ty spent in making 
duplicates, a Ww duldreeult i in skill, but 
with a corresponding los ofAime that ean; 
be better spent in acquiring erreaiient in the 
use of other tools. 

















The girls work in’ the domestic science © 
laboratories one and one-fourth hours a 


In the Lumber D'strict, Minneapolis. 
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The National Educational Association 


Will Meet at Minneapolis, July 7-11, 1902. 


The Saw Mills of Minneapolis. 


By Mary E, ANDREWS. 


Minneapolis is not only the greatest flour producing 
city in the world, but it stands first, also, in the manu- 
facture of lumber. The ten saw mills situated above 
the falls cut 594,373,000 feet of lumber during the year 
1899, besides vast quantities of laths and shingles. 
Steam can be so cheaply generated by using the refuse 
of the mills as fuel that they are independent of water 
power, and have naturally moved up stream, within easy 
access of the floating logs. 

The A. C. Skeley, C. H. Smith, and Barkus Brooks 
mills, all on the Camden Place trolley line, are the three 
largest saw mills in the world. Each is conveniently 
arranged for visitors, a long platform being constructed 
thru the center of the building, from which visitors may 
look down upon the work below without danger from 
machinery or fear of being in the way. No permit is 
required. 

The scene isindescribably fascinating, especially at 
night when it is brilliantly lighted within and wierdly 
dark without. On the swift-flowing, silent waters the 
great logs float in, as tho consciously seeking the trans- 
forming saws that will fit them for building the homes 
of thenation. And, then, the marvelous ease and celerity 
with which vast quantities of raw material are worked 
up into finished product is an unfailing source of sur- 
prise. From first to last the machinery handles thelogs 
as tho it were alive and intelligent. An endless chain 
takes up and brings in the floating log all wet and drip- 
ping. A “‘wench,” not seen from above, rolls it into 
place, when a “ nigger” worked by alever bobs up like a 
spook and turns it from side to side as it is rapidly 
squared by the band saw. 

The log is then pushed on to the gang saw, where a 
number of keen edges placed exact distances apart slice 
it into boards as easily as a bride cuts up her wedding 
cake. Several gang saws are sometimes placed side by 
side, and one may see a number of logs moved irresist- 
ably under the rapidly revolving edges, to appear on the 
other side as many. neatly cut boards, all fresh and 
shining. 

Moving rollers carry the boards to the edgers, to be 
finished and sawn into length, when theyagain travel on 
rollers to the sorting sheds outside the building. 

The vast quantity of timber used in these mills comes 
from the forests of white and Norway pine in the north- 
ern part of the state. From the logging camps the 
hewn timber is hauled to the nearest station, where it is 
carried by rail from seventy-five to 150 miles to Brain- 
ard. There it is dumped into the Mississippi river at 
the rate of ten train loads a day, thruout the year. If 
in winter, it is left upon the ice until spring warmth 
sets it to floating, when it begins its journey of 136 
miles to Minneapolis. During the year just passed the 
plan of bringing the logs all the way by rail has been 
tried, and will probably be followed more and more 
largely in future, until floating logs and their guiding 
booms cease to.characterize the upper Mississippi. 

All by-products of the mills are utilized. Saw dus; 
chips, and shaving are in demand as fuel. In the mill; 
themselves the great furnaces are kept constantly sup- 
plied with saw dust ; and the West Hotel, Lumber Ex- 
change, Glass Block, and other large buildings are 
heated entirely by mill refuse. Thus every scrap of the 
beautiful pine tree does its share of the world’s work. 
While one cannot but deplore the destruction of our 
noble forests, yet without such a sacrifice the develop- 
ment of some of the richest parts of the West would 
have been impossible. The lumber manufactured from 


the Minnesota forests is distributed over ten prairie 





states, where it goes to the building of homes and the 
development of prosperous industries. 

Intelligent forestry must come in to répair the loss. 
When trees are planted as crops of a longer growth, to 
be carefully reared for future generations to reap. the 
question of forest preservation will take care of itself. 

The primary industries of flour and lumber manufac- 
ture have naturally given rise to others that are de- 
pendent upon or secondary to these. Thus the great 
flour mills have led to the establishment of cooper shops 
that turn out 1,000,000 barrels a year; of bag factories 
making $2,250,000 worth of bags; and of two thriving 
leather-belt factories. The manufacture of vitos, and 
of other brands of cereal foods has developed rapidly 
within the last few years. The saw mills have their ac- 
companying planing mills. Sash, door, and blind fac- 
tories are numerous. The box industry, both wood and 
paper, is an important one. Three establishments 
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Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 


manufacture grain-cleaning machinery, one being among 
the largest in the world. The iron industries that have 
been attracted to Minneapolis alone employ 2,500 men. 
They include foundries, rolling mills, shops for the manu- 
facture of flour and saw mill machinery, feed mills, Cor- 
liss engines, gasoline engines, and many other plants. 

Twenty-two establishments are busily employedin the 
manufacture of clothing, giving employment to 2,900 
people, seventy-five per cent. of whom are women. These 
send miners’ and mechanics’ rough wear to Alaska, cot- 
ton shirt waists at the rate of 4,000 dozen per week all 
over the middle West and South, while one establish- 
ment devotes itself exclusively to the making of silk 
shirt waists. Woolen blankets made in Minneapolis sell 
on their reputation in New York and Chicago; while 
Minneapolis knit underwear is sold in every state in the 
Union, besides Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, and Australia. 
The Munsing knit underwear bids fair to make Minnea- 
polis as famous for its production as “‘Pillsbury’s_Best” 
has done. 

The list of large and growing industries might be 
greatly lengthened if space permitted. Of small, but 
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unusual manufactures it may be said that Minneapolis 
has the only ski factory in America; that it makes Rus- 
sian kommis on the one hand and Italian macaroni on 
the other. 

No better subject for the study of the growth of a 
manufacturing center can be found than Minneapolis. 
Given a superb water power at the outset, a site con- 
veniently located as to the supply of raw material, and 
equally advantageous for the distribution of manufac- 
tured products, above all, given men with the will and 
the brain power to turn difficulty into advantage, and 
one industry has followed another by the natural law of 
attraction. 


we 
Wireless Telegraphy. 


By J. J. NauGH and D. CULLEN ROBERTS. 


Last winter, at the Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s insti- 
tute, 20 West 44th street, New York, my friend and I 
heard from Prof. H. K. Stanley of the various electrical 
phenomena and apparatus now in use. We became 
especially interested in wireless telegraphy, and deter- 
mined to make some Hertzian waves, if possible. We 
are not machinists, and our only tools at hand were a 
plane, a hack-saw, a jackknife, two grades of emery 
paper, a brace and bit, and last, but not least, a piece of 
brass,—bent and stuck into a piece of broom-handle— 
for a soldering iron. 

We had learned that an electric spark produces dis- 
turbances known as “Hertzian waves,” in the ether. 
They are called so in honor of Dr. Hertz, of Bonn, 
Germany, a student who received a fellowship to investi- 
gate these waves. He discovered that they travel in the 
same manner as the waves produced by throwing a stone 
in a pond, except that they make spherical surfaces 
from the point of disturbance instead of circular. 
Professor Bamly discovered that these disturbances had 
a peculiar effect on magnetic metal filings of nickel, iron, 
etc. J.J. Fahie, in his book on “‘ Wireless Telegraphy,” 
well describes the effect on these filings thus: “The 
particles lie higgledy-piggledy, anyhow, in disorder. 
They lightly touch each other in a chaotic manner ; but 
when electric waves falls upon them, they are polarized, 
order is installed, they are marshaled in serried ranks 
and press on each other ; in a word, they cohere, elec- 
trical continuity is established, the resistance falling 
from practical insulation to a few ohms, or a few hun- 
dred ohms, according to the energy of the received im- 
pacts. Usually it ranges from 100 to 500 ohms.” 

If the coherer be tapped, the filings become disar- 
ranged and resume their former state of high resistance. 
In other words, the coherer is simply a make and break 
apparatus governed by ether waves. This was Marconi’s 
great invention. All other facts were previously known, 
and even this fact had long been used in lightning ar- 
resters. We had learned that a spark from a Leyden 
jar affected these filings in precisely the same manner. 
Having no apparatus with which to obtain a spark of 
sufficient strength, we substituted the following : 

We secured a glass jar, a tin pan, about a square foot 
of newspaper, and a shoe brush. The tin pan was insu- 
lated from the earth by placing it upon the inverted 
glass jar, which had to be perfectly dry. Then by heat- 
ing the paper and rubbing it briskly with the shoe brush 
the paper became electrified. The tin pan served as a 
colleetor. By approaching the rim of the pan witha 
conductor, a spark of sufficient strength was withdrawn 
to operate the coherer, three feet away with iron filings, 
and five feet with nickel. This electrophorus was dis- 
covered by one of us, who one day was rubbing paper 
with his hand and happened to place it on a metal plate 
insulated from the earth by a glass jar. He received a 
spark 3 inch long and a shock. The result was, after 
much experiment, the above described electrophorus. 
Anyone attempting to make such a static instrument 
must be sure to have the paper almost smoking hot and 
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to rub the same with great vigor to secure best results. 

We secured discharges of from 4 inch to 4 inch in 
length. We then began to manufacture our coherer 
and hard it would be to believe the trouble it gave us. 
Eighteen glass tubes broke before we succeeded in 
getting the following results. Finally, we made a suc- 
cessful one, two inches long, of a glass tube ;°; inch 
diameter. In each end we fitted most accurately a brass 
rod of the same diameter, making the ends of the rods 
to come within $ inch of eachother. This 4 inch space 
was to be filled about three-quarters full with coarse 
filings of some magnetic metal, to secure which became 
our next task. From a very soft core of an electro- 
magnet we made some filings, and took great care not 
to have any steel in them, but probably small particles 
of the file (which was a very cheap one) became mixed 
with the soft iron, for we found that in time it became 
difficult to de-cohere them after a discharge. We con- 
cluded that residual magnetism, or permanent effects, 
were the cause. We then tried nickel filings made 
from a five-cent piece, and the file was probably too old 
to lose any more teeth, for the nickel behaved like a 
charm. 

To support the tube we filed the outer ends of the 
brass rods small enough to fit into two large binding posts, 
which we fastened to the board with the sounder, relay, 
and tapper. For adjustment of the space between the 
ends of the brass rods, so as to secure the best results, 

the binding posts were of great value. The tapper was 
made from an electric bell, with the hammer bent so as 
to strike the coherer instead of the bell. 

In our apparatus we used no sky wire, because there 
were no intervening pieces of metal to ground the waves 
and so to insulate the coherer. It is interesting to note 
that if messages are to be sent any distance there 
arises a necessity for sky wires, which are only large 
plates of zinc placed on poles at such a height as to have 
between them a direct line unimpeded by intervening 
conductors, for iron stays, smoke stacks, and even for- 
est trees if thickly grouped, and the rotundity of the 
earth will serve to distort the waves and carry their 
energy to the earth. Marconi found that there is an 
exact ratio between the heights of these zincs and the 
distance it is possible to transmit the wave, i. e., 20 feet 
high per mile. The rotundity of the earth determines 
this ratio. 

The completed apparatus consisted of the receiver 
and an induction coil used asa sender. From the coil 
we secured a } inch spark and succeeded in having mes- 
sages pass the width of a 15-foot room, with one wire 
at each end, grounded thru the gas pipe and no return 
wire. Our present coil is simply a telephone induction 
coil boiled repeatedly in paraffin and carefully varnished 
several times to prevent internal leakage. To make 
thus a sixty-cent coil do the work of a five-dollar coil we 
deem the most gratifying feature of our work, for an 
induction coil giving 4 inch spark is valued at five 
dollars at all places where we priced them. 

We used various condensers, but found that a few 
leaves worked as well as many, and six dry cells were 
necessary to operate the induction coil. 

If space permitted, we couldadd many details, but our 
aim is to add to the books of general reference only such 
facts as might help young amateurs like ourselves to se- 
cure similar results without the expenditure of much 
tmhoney. Our motto for economy is to secure all equip- 
ment at second-hand stores, if possible. 

WR 

Bishop Spaulding, of Peoria, has said some exceed- 
ingly wise things of special interest to teachers in 
“Aphorisms and Reflections.” Here are a few: 

From the educator’s point of view the important thing is 
how we know, not what or how much. 

The teacher does best, not when he explains, but when he 
impels his pupils to seek themselves the explanation ; not when 
he gives bread, but when he sows seed-corn. 

The aim of education as of religion is to hold the animal 
man in subjection to the spiritual. 
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Under this head are given practical suggestions concernin, 
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the Educational Trade. 


\ aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school su 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 


lies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE 


ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


How to Judge of a Typewriter. 


In the near future THE SCHOOL JOURNAL expects to publish 
a series of articles showing the characteristics of several 
well-known makes of typewriters. The descriptions will be 
written from the point of view of the manufacturers, and 
each article will state the merits of the machine which it 
represents. There are many school boards, superintendents, 
and teachers who are deeply interested in solving the question 
of which is the best typewriter on the market. Millions of 
dollars have been invested in factories, advertising and pro- 
motion, and it is perfectly just that the statements of the 
manufacturers should be taken in gocd faith. It will be like 
listening to the pleas of different lawyers upon a stated case, 
each contending for the side upon which he is employed. 
They cannot all be right, yet some of them may be right in 
some particulars and in error as to other particulars; con- 
sequently the reader will find that he alone will be respon- 
sible for deductions which he may make. 

The nature and design of any machine must be considered 
from the practical standpoint alone—which machine is best 
adapted to the human being. We are all made up about 
alike, and the machine which would be best for one would un- 
doubtedly be best for all. The fact that many millions of 
dollars are invested in the contention that the older machines 
are not the most convenient, but that the newer designs are, 
is sufficient to disabuse the mind of the reader that the older 
machines must necessarily be the best. 

Many new typewriters have been put upon the market for 
the reason that the manufacturers thought they contained 
novelties which the world would te pleased to receive. A 
machine may be meritorious and worthy of admiration, but 
may be utterly impracticable so far as general commercial use 
is concerned. Again certain of the new machines may be 
practical in their operation, but may lack durability ; there- 
fore, if the reader will bear in mind the two features—dura- 
bility and practicability, he may obtain good results from the 
investigation. 

There will undoubtedly be a contention that certain fea- 
tures of the keyboard are better adapted to the operators 
than the others, and it is for the reader to determine whether 
he desires a double keyboard, with seventy-six keys, or a 
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single keyboad of thirty-eight keys and one shift, or a still 
smaller keyboard of twenty-eight keys and two shifts. These 
three styles of keyboards are fully represented in the standard 
machines now contending for the prize of favorable public 
opinion. 

In the writer’s estimation the art of typewriting is in its 
infancy. Ten years hence an operator who cannot work the 
blank keys, and use all of his fingers and thumbs just as he 
does when he plays the piano, will not be considered a first- 
class operator. Nothing is more offensive than the single 
finger operator. It seems to the writer that no one will for 
a@ moment contend that the operator who plays his machine 
like the skilful pianist is not the most skilful operator. 
Why should he not know his keys as readily as the keys upon 
a piano? When considering these questions, the reader should 
keep in mind the various keyboards above described, and de- 
cide for himself which is the best—a keyboard of twenty- 
eight keys and two shifts, a key-board of thirty-eight keys 
and one shift, or a keyboard of seventy-six keys and no shift. 
It is for the reader to judge which keyboard “touch type- 
writing ” can most easily be learned upon; whether the hand 
passing over so large a space is better than passing over the 
smallest possible space. 

The modern machines have been established very largely upc n 
the theory that the operator should see the work as itis written, 
while the older machines will undoubtedly contend that it is not 
desirable to see the work. If the reader wishes to investigate a 
subject of this kind, he will find material for thought that 
will entertain his leisure hours for daysin coming to the 
proper conclusion. He should interest himself sufficiently to 
make it worth his while {to come to a substantial conclusicn. 
Again, to an operator holding a position requirirg him to use 
his machine from six to ten hours a day, it is highly impor- 
tant to himself that he should come to a correct conclusion as" 
to which is the best typewriter. The cost of the typewriter 
is a very small factor. A human being working so many 
hours from day to day on a certain machine that is not the 
best, is like a tradesman working with a dull tcol. The trades- 
man who selects the best tools generally does tke best work. 
His services are always in demand. He is sought, ard is sel- 
dom compelled to seek a position. No one desires to enter 
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the field of typewriter operators with anything short of the 
best. It is not worth his while. If one machine is five per 
cent, better than any other, and cosis fifty per cent. or even 
one hundred per cent. more, the best machine is the best in- 
vestment. The extra product of five or ten per cent. pro- 
duced with the same amount of labor would pay the entire 
price of the machine in comparatively few months ; conse- 
quently the cheap typewriter is not a good investment for 
any person simply because it is cheap. 

The use of the typewriter is also in its infancy. The type- 
writer is an improvement on the pen; the pen was an im- 
provement on the quill, and the quill was an improvement on 
the stick. Written manucripts, whether pen written or type- 
written have no other object than that of making a record of 
thought. The quality of that record depends upon the instru- 
ment used. The better the record, the more fully is the prime 
object accomplished. In business circles to-day it matters 
not how that record is made so long as it is legible. With- 
out legibility the record is faulty ; with legibility the great- 
est object of making the record is fully attained. There is 
no reason why personal correspondence should not be written 
upon the typewriter. Beautiful penmanship never can equal 
a typewritten page. The old argument that a typewritten 
letter destroyed the personality of the writer retarded the use 
of the typewriting machine in commerce for many years. No 
person is found to use the argument to-day. It is as impor- 
tant that children should learn to write on a machine as with 
a pen. They should know each key without having a letter 
onit. The typewriter is entitled to a place in the household, 
the library, on the lady’s desk, as much as the pen. The only 
exception to this is the signature, and that is very largely 
confined to the issuance of checks or documents conveying 
property. 

Typo-Touch Machine. 


A new device of especial value in commercial departments 
of schools for aiding in the acquisition of touch typewriting 
is being supplied to the trade by E. N. Miner, 335 Broadway, 
New, York, publisher of the Typewriter and Phonographic 

















World. It is called the Typo-Touch Machine, and consists of 
a round frame about eight inches in diameter in which is a 
dead black disk with a segmental opening thru which the let- 
ters to be printed appear with more or less rapidity as desired. 
These letters are printed in black on a white disk which re- 
volves behind the black one. The lesson charts are graded 
from one (slow) up to six (fast), thus regulating the speed, in 
connection with the wind-fan, to any degree desired. Six 
charts, starting with simple letter practice, and gradually in- 
creasing in speed, are furnished with each machine. The 
clock-work mechanism is securely encased, cannot be got out 
of order, and, after being wound up, will run all day, without 
further attention. 

In following the charts, the pupil is compelled to strike the 
keys with absolute mechanical regularity, which, with prac- 
tice, produces the greatest possible speed in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and gives perfect uniformity of touch. The letters, 
words, andsentences are shown upona never-ending line, which 
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the eye follows without interruption until the entire lesson has 
been written. More speed, accuracy, regularity, and uni- 
formity of touch will be acquired in one hour’s practice with 
the Typo-Touch Machine, than can be obtained with ten hours’ 
drudgery using any other system. The machine stands up- 
right on the desk and on a level with the eyes of the operator 
Taus there is no bending over to study a lesson from the 
old-style instruction book, sheet or chart. Altho it has 
only been on the market a short time the Typo-Touch Ma- 
chine is already in use in many prominent business colleges 
and schools of the United States. Principals and teachers 
who have used it are loud in its praises and could not be 
induced to return to the old methods of instruction. 

Mr. Miner claims that the machine will positively compel the 
pupil to watch the chart, and to keep the eyes off the keyboard 
of the typewriter. It will, therefore, quicken and qualify the 
student as a ‘‘touch” operator. It can be used with equal 
advantage with any style of typewriter, single or double key- 
board, with any arrangement of letters. 


Pullman Automatic Ventilators. 


Proper ventilation of school-rooms is a matter to which too 
much attention cannot be given. We are apt to think that on 




















Hood of Ventilator Displayirg Valve. 


opening a window at the top the warmed air will go out there, 
or if cold air should come in it would be at the top of the 
room, and consequently do no harm. In fact it not infre- 
quently falls like a torrent directly to the floor, keeping the 
feet cold while the head is hot. Children in the lowest grades 
would feel this cold, while the teacher, being so much higher 





Outside View of Ventilator. 
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than the little ones, would not experience any discomfort. 

A man destroys or renders poisonous 15.83 cubic feet of air 
per hour, or 380 cubic feet in twenty-four hours. In addition 
to this, we have a quantity of watery vapor given off. In 
badly-ventilated churches, theaters, and school-rooms, this 
moisture condenses on the walls and may be seen trickling 
down the windows. 

Fresh air should be provided by well-devised means and the 
greatest possible care should be taken that natural ventilation 
has fair play. A simple, inexpensive, and durable device for 
giving ventilation on nature’s lines, is manufactured by the 
Pullman Automatic Ventilator Company. As the greatest dif- 
ficulty in ventilation is to introduce fresh air without so low- 
ering the temperature as to induce an unbearable and danger- 
ously low registration, the Pullman Ventilators are especially 
valuable, as they avoid this difficulty by compelling the air to 
enter a room gently, and also indirectly thru four or five 
angles. 

The Pullman Automatic Ventilator consists of a hood so 
shaped as to leave openings at both ends. In this hood there 
is a metal arc-shaped valve poised on a perpendicular pin, and 
of the same length and width as the shutter frame opening 
into the apartment. The hood side of the device, with its en- 
closed valve, is projected on the outside of the window by 
being placed in the lower part of the sash frame, or on a sep- 
arate board resting on the sill. Thus adjusted, the hood re- 
ceives and breaks the direct blast of the wind, thereby admit- 
ting it into the room alternately thru the ends of the hood, as 
a gentle breathing of air. 

If the air outside is calm, the valve, which is sensitively 
poised in the hood, admits it from the end of the latter open- 
ing to the wind, but if the wind rises to a stiff blow this valve 
is so acted upon that it closes the end to the wind, and at the 
same time opens the end opposite to the direction from which the 
wind is blowing, thus shutting out the direct blast, with its 
dust, rain, or snow, and admitting the fresh air gently to the 
room, thru the open rear end of the hood. The principle of 
the Pullman patent is the admission of a moderate quantity of 
air at all times, but with such a steady flow that the inside air 
will be changed with the frequency necessary to perfect ven- 
tilation. At the same time the air introduced is freefrom dust. 


An Educational Game. 


A unique combination of education and recreation features 
is found in a game called Memograpby, manufactured by John 
W. iff & Company, 110-112 Wabash avenue, Chicago. It is 
a fascinating device for getting an accurate knowledge of the 
geography of our country, but in addition to its educational 
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value, it is extremely interesting considered simply as a game. 
If carried out as the inventor intended it should be, it will be 
most instructive to any child attending school, and will fresh- 
ep the memory of those beyond school age. It is true to geog- 
raphic principles and figures, and will awaken an interest in 
geography where none was felt before its use. It leads toa 
speedy acquaintance with all parts of our country and with 
our possessions, 

Memography consists of a large folding board 21 x 27 inches, 
and a smaller dial or index board, together with appropriate 
pieces for playing. It is printed in five colors. On the game 
board are shown the following: 

A beautiful topographical map of the United States, size 
17x 12% inches, locating all mountains, lakes, rivers, cities, 
and towns; maps of Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaiian islands, 
and Philippine islands; the American eagle; standards of the 
national colors; the United States capitol building at Wash- 
ington ; a complete list of the cayitals of all states and terri- 
tories ; a complete list of the largest cities in the United 
States ; states and territories of the United States and date 
of their admittance to the Union or organization as territor- 
ies ; total population and areain square miles of the United 
States ; total population and area in square miles of each state 
and territory in the United States; approximate length in 
miles of the principal rivers of the Eastern and Western hem- 
ispheres ; approximate size in miles of the principal lakes of 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres; height in feet of the 
principal mountains of the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 


Language Study by Phonograph. 


Learning foreign languages by the aid of the phonograph 
is no longer an experiment. The success which has attended 








this method has been so pronounced that teach- 
ers everywhere are furnishing their students 
with the machine and records to supplement 
their work. It has been found that the lan- 
guage student can dispense with his teacher 
much more readily than he can do without the 
phonograph’s aid. 

There are two ways of learning a language 
—by means of the eye, learning to read’ but 
not to speak, and by means of the ear, the con- 
versational or natural method. The two meth- 
ods may be combined by the use of a phono- 
graph, so that the student can learn the gram- 
mar at the same time that he is learning to 
speak by listening to the phonograph. 

When the instruction records are put on the 
machine they will give out a hundred or a 
thousand times, slowly or rapidly, the French, 
German, or Spanish Jesson contained on the rec- 
ord. For the student these records take the 
place of a living,’ native teacher, only they never 
become weary or impatient from overwork, nor 
when the student blunders do they grow sar- 
castic or angry. Language study from a phon- 
ograph cylinder is especially adapted for class 
,work. The illustration shows a class in Span- 
ish writing an exercise from a cylinder that 
has been specially prepared by the professor. 
In large schools it is the custom for the in- 
structor to correct these exercises after they 
have been written by the student. 

But the language study direct from the pho- 
nograph record is of especial convenience to a 
student when he owns a phonograph and can 
prepare his lessons at home. Every word on 
the cylinder will, in a remarkably short time, 
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Game of Memography. 


ie be committed to memory and so indelibly 
stamped upon the mind that it becomes like his 
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native tongue. He can soon speak in the exact tone of 
voice, accent, and inflection of the machine. The student 
learns almest unconsciously to think in the language he is 
studying. 

After the student has become sufficiently advanced to talk 
in connected sentences, he will find it a great advantage to 
make on a blank a record of the exercise that he is studying, 
and then play this record on the phonograph, comparing it 
with the original language record. 

Even more difficult to acquire than a mechanically accurate 
pronunciation is the music of a language. No book, no occa- 
sional hour with a teacher, will ever create a correct and defi- 
nite sound image in the mind. Only listening to the lan- 
guage as spoken by the native, hearing it continuously, can 
give one the confidence of the native and the ability to think and 
speak in harmony with the music of the language. After study- 
ing the construction and idioms of a language and hearing it on 
the phonograph, the student will desire to speak it long before 
it becomes perfectly familiar, and here the ‘language 
machine” is of pre-eminent importance. The student never 
really hears his own voice until he hears it reproduced from the 
phonograph and by comparing the machines’ record of his 
own prondnciation with the recorded pronunciation of the 
same phrase by a native, no student can fail to improve. 

Boards of education and others interested in the matter can 
obtain any desired information concerning instruments and 
carefully prepared records from Douglas & Co., 10 West 22nd 
street, New York city. 


Educational Leaf Cabinet. 

Boards of education in various sections of this country and 
institutions of learning in Europe are adopting the Educa- 
tional Leaf Cabinet, manufactured by the New Jersey School- 
Church Furniture Company, of Trenton, N. J. It is arranged 
for preserving and mounting pen work, drawings, paintings, 
kindergarten work, needle work, maps, charts, clippings, pho- 
tographs, or illustrations of any kind. 

The leaf frames of the cabinet hold cardboards and are 
made to swing on a half circle so that the open leaf is parallel 
with the closed leaf, giving a school class full view of either 
side of each leaf as opened. The ordinary size of the cards to 
be used is 22x28 inches. There are fifteen frames each show- 
ing two sides, and may hold one or two cards. Including the 
front and back there are thus thirty-three faces for each cak- 
inet. By special order the number of frames can be lessened, 
or the size made larger or smaller. The subject to be mount- 
ed on the cards can be three-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
and occasionally one-half an inch. Each cabinet is kept closed 
by a hook ; a good lock is provided by special order. The out- 
side subject is covered with glass. Ordinarily the cabinets 
are intended to be screwed to the wall, and when open each 
leaf will hold its proper position. 

This firm also makes a cabinet with leaves folding a full 
quarter circle, which is especially adapted for museum or ex- 
hibition purposes, on account of economy in wall space. Each 
cabinet fits evenly against the next, and may rest upon tables 
with wood or glass show case tops and with book shelves be- 
low. The strong oak wings hang on separate hinges. Each 
can be detached without disturbing the others. By a simple 
arrangement of grooves, the exhibits mounted on cardboards 
of uniform size, slip in and out of the frames very easily. 
They are excellent for displaying pupils’ work. The Educa- 
tional Leaf Cabinets have been in New York, Philadelphia, 
Trenton, New Brunswick, Newark, Montclair, Chicago, Syra- 
cuse, Knoxville, Northampton, and other places, as well as 
various colleges and normal schools. 





Novelty celluloid buttons have become very popular with 
school children. Some very charming effeets in this line have 
been made by the American Sunday-School Union of Philadel- 
phia. The buttons depict flowers, birds, or scenes, accompan- 
ied by Scripture texts, and would form appropriate rewards 
for attendance, punctuality, deportment, etc. 


A wall map of the United States, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the commissioner of the general land office, has recent- 
ly been issued by the department of the interior. In addition 
to the usual map features the various acquisitions of territory 
upon the American continent by the United States government 
are shown. Clearly-defined boundaries are given, as deter- 
mined by the latest investigations. Along the lower border 
of the map are smal] maps of Cuba. Porto Rico, Pine Island, 
the Hawaiian group, Guam, the Philippines, and the Tutuila 
group of the Samoan islands. The map is about 5x7 feet in 
size, mounted on muslin and attached to rollers ready for im- 
mediate use. 
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Educational Trade field, 


The Spencerian Pen Company has absorbed the Eclectic Pen 
Company and will continue the manufacture of the Eclectic 
pens, bringing them up to the standard of Spencerian prod- 
ucts. For a generation the name Spencerian has been thoroly 
identified with progress in the art of penmanship. In a unique 
booklet the company has traced the art of writing “ from the 
stone age to the Spencerian age.” 


Those of our readers who are building or intend to build 
school-houses or homes will be interested in the new catalog 
of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, which has been de- 
signed especially to reach the individual builder. It is a 
book of nearly 300 pages, attractively bound in red covers, 
and contains a mass of information about the various articles 
used in building and equipping a school or home. Hamma- 
cher, Schlemmer & Company, will send the book without 
charge to those who give them the assurance that they in- 
tend, sooner or later, to buy goods along this line. 


The Cosmos Pictures Company, 296 Broadway, issues a new 
catalog of its reproductions of masterpieces of the painter’s 
art. These pictures are arranged in groups of ten according 
to the school or the subjects, as ‘“‘Rembrandt and the Dutch 
School,” “Ten Religious Paintings,” and “Classical Sculp- 
ture.” On each picture is given its title and the name of its 
author ; and the collection, as a whole, gives a broad view of 
the field of art, ancient, medizeval, and modern. 


The American Publishers’ Association announces that in 
future on all copyrighted fiction (not net), published by its 
members, “the retail price shall in no case be cut more than 
28 per cent., which is the same as 20 and 10 per cent.” The 
rule regarding net books remains unchanged. 


The Conklin Pen Company has just been incorporated in 
Toledo, O. The directors are Roy Conklin, Harry E. Fisher, 
Samuel R. Dority, William W. Perry, and Willam H. McLellan. 


Circulars are being distributed to school officers in Minne- 
sota and other Western states, urging them to use their influ- 
ence with text-book publishers to get Admiral Schley’s name 
in the text-books on United States history as the real hero of 
Santiago. The circularssay that if a sentiment can be worked 
up among the school officers, the publishers will readily yield 
to this sentiment by incorporating the desired clause in their 
histories. One of the representative book men of the West 
said recently : 

“We are, of course, in this business to sell books, and in 
order to sell books we give the public what is demanded; if 
the public sentiment demands United States histories of this 
kind, the public will get them in a hurry. I know several 
publishing firms have been confronted with this problem al- 
ready, and are preparing for it. So far as I know, none of the 
recent text-books on United States history give Admiral 
Sampson credit for the battle of Santiago. Ifthe present agi- 
tation continues, it is a safe guess that none of the future 
texts will give him credit.” 


A new catalog has been issued by Carter’s Ink Company. 
It is an attractive catalog of an attractive line of goods. 
Among other things it shows the up-to-date improvements in 
jars and bottles and devices for convenient filling and using. 


The Federal Boiler and Supply Company has been incorpor- 
ated under the laws of New Jersey by C. V. Kellogg, A. E. 
Day, and W. A. Pfahler. It has purchased the business of the 
Model Heater Company, Philadelphia ; Kellogg-Mackay-Cam- 
eron Company, Chicago ; Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, 
Ill.; and the Uniontown Acme Radiator Company, Unicntowp, 
Pa. The main office will be in Newark. The capital stock is 
$3,500,000. 

Dodd, Mead & Company will shortly begin the publication 
of a new monthly magazine, The Bibliographer, devoted to bib- 
liography and rare book news. Photographic facsimiles of 
rare books, manuscripts, etc., will be used freely. Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford is the editor. 


The third installment of George L. English & Company’s 
fine collection of minerals has just been placed on sale at‘the 
rooms of the firm, 3 and 5 West 18th street, New York. The 
first two sections have been enthusiastically received. The 
third is perhaps the most attractive portion yet placed on sale 
and affords an excellent opportunity for schools to increase 
their stock of minerals. About 1,000 specimens are shown, 
including such rareties as hamlinite, leuchtenbergite, voigtite, 
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dipyre, aeschynite crystals, polycrase crystals, sarcolite, and 
also forty-five beryls, including highly modified gem crystals, 
choice emeralds, and aquamarines. 


Charles M. Wiseman, for many years in the school supply 
business at Big Rapids, Mich., has assigned to John T. Clark, 
an attorney of that place, for the benefit of his creditors, 
most of whom reside in Chicago. 


The Register Company, which proposes to publish educa- 
tional and literary books and periodicals, has just been incor- 
porated. The company will have a factory at Pleasantville, 
N. Y., for the manufacture of stationery and other merchan- 
dise. The directors are Thomas Dooner, New York; George 
. ‘nei White Plains; and James S. Wright, Freeport, 


The committee on supplies of the board of education, Henry 
A. Rogers, chairman, have awarded the major portion of the 
contracts for printing in that department to the Wynkoop- 
Hallenbeck-Crawford Company. 


Ihe Detroit board of education intend to spend $5,000 fer 
forty pianos, to be used in the public schools of that city. 


Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL who occasionally try book 
reviewing will be interested in the competition announced by 
the Abbey Press, 114 Fifth avenue, New York. This firm 
offers a prize of $250 for the best and brightest review, notice, 
or criticism of a book by Marion Beveridge Lee entitled “ The 
Man With the Rake” The review shall consist of not less 
= + more than 550 words. The contest will close 

arch 15. 


The Safety Bottle and Ink Company has established factories 
in Toronto, Canada, and in Birmingham, England, to handle 
its outside trade. Government departments, educational in- 
stitutions and school boards are adopting the Safety Ink 
Bottle. Its advantages may be summed up as follows: Its cost 
is so slight that the company can meet the prices of other 
first-class ink makers using ordinary bottles ; spilling is im- 
possible, yet dipping the pen is not only as easy as in an ordi- 
nary inkstand, but is more satisfactory, since no more ink 
than is wanted comes away on the pen, thus allowing a saving 
of some ninety per cent. ofinkfromevaporation. No blotting 
is required. 


An answer was filed last month by the school commissioners 
of Baltimore to the injunction of William Knabe & Company, 
to prevent the award of the contract for public school pianos 
to Charles M. Stieff & Company and the Sanders & Stayman 
Company. The answer sets forth that the awards were prop- 
erly made under the advertisement and specifications, and as 
absolute fairness was observed, the petition of William Knabe 
& Company, was asked to be dismissed. The Stieff people 
claim that their bid was properly made and accepted, and the 
merry war goes on, pending the final decision of the court. 


The Penn Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, will in 
March begin the publication of a new periodical, the Young 
Folks’ Magazine. A prize of $100 is offered to the subscriber 
who suggests the most appropriate and attractive name for 
the magazine. 


The Ogden Manufacturing Company has been consolidated 
with the Reading Hardware Company. The large factory of 
the latter firm at Reading, Pa., will permit an increased out- 
put of the Ogden door checks, which will save the delays oc- 
casioned school boards in the past, when the small Newark 
factory was unable to supply the demand. School officials will 
be pleased to learn that Mr. Ogden will continue to have 
charge of the checks and their installations. 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston, have assigned to Nor- 
man H. White, treasurer of the Boston Bookbinding Company, 
for the benefit of their creditors. 


Crane & Company, the Kansas publishers, have just pub- 
lished “ Olin’s Commercial Geography,” a work for high schools, 
commercial courses, and the grammar grades of city and 
rural schools. The author, Mr. Walter H. Olin, is taking a 
post-graduate course in the Kansas State Agricultural college. 


Johnson’s Series of English Classics, published by B. F. 
Johnson & Company, Richmond, Va., are attracting consider- 
able attention. The latest addition to the series is ‘“ Mac- 
aulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison,” of which Prof. C. 
Alphonso Smith, of Louisiana State university, is editor. 


Messrs. Ginn & Company announce that the second volume 
of their series of geography readers is now ready. It is en- 
titled ‘“‘ Northern Europe.” 
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In response to numerous inquiries for separate reproduc- 
tions, Doubleday, Page & Company announce that they will 
shortly issue a series of portfolios, each containing eight of 
the best nature pictures from Country Life in America and 
= from The World’s Work, for the use of schools and 
ibraries. 


The Preston Book Company, of Milwaukee, has been organ- 
ized to do a general printing and book business. The incor- 
porators are H.L. Kellogg, J. O. Carlys, and Elizabeth B. 
Preston. 


The Scribners announce for immediate publication a book by 
Prof. J. W. Burgess, dean of the faculty of political science 
of Columbia university, entitled ‘“‘ Reeonstruction and the Con- 
stitution.” 


The Elbridge Chair Company, of Elbridge, Onondaga county, 
N. Y., a firm for manufacturing school and business office sup- 
plies, was recently incorporated with a capital stock of 


? 


Mr. K. T. Crane, president of the Crane Company, Chicago, 
recently made an extensive investigation in regard to the 
utility of an academic education for young men who have to 
earn their own living and who expect to pursue a commercial 
life He sent out letters of inquiry on this subject to college 
professors, graduates, and business men, and the result of the 
investigation Mr. Crane has now published for private dis- 
tribution. 


Mr. Emerson P. Harris, the publishing business broker, has, 
within a comparatively short time, brought about consolida- 
tions and combinations of trade papers amounting in valuation 
to nearly a million dollars. 


The annual summary number of the Publisher’s Weekly has 
just been issued. In addition to much valuable miscellaneous 
matter, it contains a reference list of all the new publications 
issued in this country during the year 1901. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Company, Richmond, Va., was held Feb. 5. Mr. 
Johnson was unanimously re-elected president of the company. 
Directors for the current year were chosen as follows: G. W. 
Watts, Durham, N. C.; Boykin Wright, Augusta, Ga.; Virgin- 
ius Newton, A. H. Christian, Jr., L. H. Jenkins, E. B. Addison, 
R. &. Williams, Charles V. Meredith, E. A. Hoen, J. D, Crump, 
H. W. Roundtree, B. F. Johnson, S. W. Travers, Richmond ; 
Atwood Violett, New York, and George W. Miles, Radford, Va. 

The reports showed that substantial progress was made in 
the business of the company during the year. President 
Johnson gave a brief history of the enterprise. The company 
began its school-book business in the summer of 1895 with 
* one school book, the good will of a few friends, and the mis- 
givings of the multitude.” Few business men believed it was 
possible to build up a publishing house in the South, and few 
Southern educators believed it possible for a publishing house 
in the South to publish books that would meet their needs. 
From such a small beginning the house has steadily advanced 
until to-day it is a powerful factor in the school book trade of 
the country. The house has recently published several text- 
books which have been publicly discussed and praised in New 
England assemblies and indorsed by the highest authorities on 
child training in America. These books have found their way 
not only thruout the South, but into many of the most pro- 
gressive schools of the North. 


The death of Horace. E. Scudder, recently noted in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, has put an end to the “ Riverside Literary 
Series,” consisting of the masterpieces of famous authors, and 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, in inexpensive form for 
use in schools and colleges. It should be remembered. how- 
ever, that the books already published are just as valuable as 
tho published this month, since the plates from which they are 
printed are constantly being renewed. 

The growth of the series has kept pace with its growth in 
popularity. It now numbers more than 150 books, represent- 
ing the best literature of all ages and countries, and contains 
materials suitable for all grades of school and college work. 
While brief explanatory notes are given, the attempt has been 
made to emphasize the author rather than the annotater. 

A large majority of the children who leave school to begin 
their work in the world, take with them no knowledge of the 
laws which distinguish good books from bad or indifferent ones. 
With the Riverside Literary Series, however, all that is best 
and most elevating in the world’s literature may be employed 
in such‘a way as to cultivate the habit of reading and enjoy- 
ing books of permanent value. 
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Personal Mention. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company have announced an im- 
portant change in their staff in the placing of Mr Frank D. 
Farr in charge of their Chicago office and the Western field. 











Frank D, Farr. 


The house is to be congratulated upon having secured Mr. 
Farr for the place, the removal of Mr. Elmer E, Silver to 
Boston having left a vacancy in the Western organization of 
the house, which it was not easy to fill. Mr. Farr is renew- 
ing old ties very pleasantly, as he entered school-book work 
with Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company, and now returns to 
them after a short connection with Messrs. Allyn & Bacon. 

Mr. Farr received his early education in Bristol, Vermont, 
where he was born about thirty-five years ago. He was 
graduated from the University of Vermont in 1892. He be- 
gan his business career with Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, after a few years of service as principal of schools, and 
immediately scored a success, which showed that he had 
found a congenial field of work. After having held for a brief 
time an important position with Messrs. Allyn & Bacon, he 
again becomes connected with the firm with whom he began 
his business career. 

Mr. Farr will take up his new duties equipped with the re- 
sults of a broad and useful experience, both in school-work 
and in the field. There is no doubt that he will successfully 
meet the requirements of his new field, for which he is emin- 
ently suited both by ability and temperament, and that the 
interests of Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company will prosper 
under his care. To hope that this wil] be so is but to echo 
the wishes of his many friends thruout the school-book field 
and elsewhere. 


Mr. Robert Foresman, widely known as the author and ad- 
vocate of the Modern Music Series, on Feb. 1 retired from the 
music department of Silver, Burdett & Company. ‘His associ- 
ate, Mr. C. H. Congdon, will continue the promotive work 
which has brought this series to the front rank in the three 
years since its publication. Mr. Foresman has accepted a 
position with the New York Life Insurance Company. He 
will still retain an active interest in the Modern Music Series. 


Mr. Harold Hamilton Gibson, who has been connected with 
the New York office of Charles Scribners’ Sons for sev- 
eral years, has accepted an editorial position in the educa- 
tional department of Messrs. Rand, McNally & Company, of 
Chicago. This firm has now a large number of school-books 
under way, and Mr. Gibson will assist Editor Grover in their 
preparation. The former brings a valuable experience to his 
new work. He is a graduate of Dartmouth college. 
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Mr. George P. Brett, president of The Macmillan Company, 
is sojourning in Italy. He left New York early in February, 
with F. Marion Crawford as his traveling companion. He is 
now the guest of the noted author at his Sorrento home. Mr. 
Brett will go to London very soon. He will probably be the 
first American publisher to enter London in 1902. 

Under the charge of Mr. Earl B. Smith, the growth in the 
New York business of the Oliver Typewriter Company has 
been so substantial that a New York branch of the Chicago 
main office has been established at 253 Broadway. With in- 
creased capital, roomy offices, larger territory, and nearly 
twenty additional salesmen at his disposal, Mr. Smith will be 
able to give this machine the representation it deserves. 


Mr. Charles A. Appleton has gone to Boston to direct the 
business of D. Appleton & Company from that center. Thus 
the old house of Appleton is not left without worthy repre- 
sentatives of its long-honored name. Mr. D. Sidney Appleton 
is in charge of the London office, and Mr. Edward D. Appleton 
of the Chicago branch. 


we 
Removals. 


For the third time inits twenty-three years of existence, the 
Andrews School Furniture Company has moved northward 
uotil now it isin the heart of the business district. In 1879 
the company was located at 19 Bond street. Seven years 
later the firm moved to 686 Broadway, and then in 1890 to 65 
Fifth avenue. In its present quarters at 9 West 18th street, 
the firm has established under one roof, complete offices, show- 
rooms, and stockrooms. The latter is fully equipped and is an 
innovation in the school supply business. A desk, globe, map, 
chart, or any piece of school supplies, can be selected in the 
morning and will be delivered in the afternoon. Usually a 
purchaser has to wait for this class of goods to come on from 
some factory. Blackboards of special sizes are also made up 
on the premises, and can be delivered complete on very short 
notice. 

The showroom occupies almost the entire fifth floor of the 
building. Here are shown principals’ and teachers’ desks. 
pupils’ desks, globes, maps, chairs suitable for the smallest 
kindergarten class or the largest assembly room, and, in fact, 








Showroom so fAndrews School Furniture Company, 


school supplies of all descriptions. The department is in 
charge of C. B. Demarest. 

The firm is issuing an attractive series of mailing cards in 
colors and will gladly put on their mailing lists the name of 
any one interested in the equipment of the school-room. 


The Globe School Book Company has removed from 108 to 
136 Fifth avenue, New York. The company’s new quarters 
have been renovated and fitted up with modern equipment. 


The American School Furniture Company will remove from 
111 Fifth avenue, New York, to 19-21-23 West 18th street, 
sometime during March. In their new quarters they will have 
commodious rooms, fully equipped with the latest improve- 
ments. They will be better fitted than ever before to handle 
their large and rapidly increasing business with dispatch. 


The Scientific Engraving Company removed to 28-27 City 
Hall place last month. They now occupy the entire twelfth 
floor of the Lupton building, where they will ,have increased 
sky-light facilities and several additions to their plant. 


On April 1 the David C. Cook Publishing Company will re- 
move from the present quarters, 123 Fifth avenue, New York. 
to their own building at 146 Fifth avenue. 
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Notes of New Books, 


The Merchant of Venice to many is the most charming play 
that Shakespeare ever wrote. It certainly contains all the 
elements needed to make it popular--an interesting story ;a 
well formed plot, or rather double plot ; strongly marked char- 
acters and highly poetic setting, and besides it is not so tragic 
as to repel even the most sensitive. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
Ph. D., professer of rhetoric and logic in Union college, bas 
edited this play for the standard Literature-series. The book 
is meant rather for elementary Students than for such as have 
had some elementary training. The introduction relates to 
such matters as are of more particular use to the younger 
‘student. The notes are purposely few in aumber ; they aim to 
explain what would not occur to the elementary student, or 
would not be easily looked up by him. (University Publishing 
Company, New York. Price, 15 cents.) 


Selections from Walter Pater, edited with introduction and 
notes by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D., professor of rhetoric 
and logic ia Union college. The aim of the editor of this 
volume has been to put together essays that would be charac- 
teristic in ideas and style and which would also illustrate the 
very broad range of Pater’s interests, as well as the different 
periods of his life. There are essays in general, criticism, 
poetry, philosophy, painting, sculpture, architecture, as well as 
several of those studies in criticism which he put in the form 
of fiction. The editor has given in the notes only such inform- 
ation as the student cannot very well get for himself. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. Price, 75 cents.) 











Outlines of Logic, by Jacob Westlund, professor of mathema- 
ties in Bethany college, Lindsborg, Kansas. This book is just 
what the tithe implies, the science of logic reduced to its low- 
est terms; it is an outline of the provesses employed in rea- 
soning, and a book suited to the beginning student, who needs 
‘the main points separated from all extraneous matter. It 
treats of the laws of thought, concepts, judgments, syllogisms, 
fallacies, and method ; then come exercises to apply what has 
been learned. (Crane & Company, Topeka, Kansas.) 


The Globe Series is a handsome list of books for use in 
higher schools and colleges. They are bound in cloth and 
eontain portraits, biographies, critical and other notes, etc. 
Among these volumes are the following: Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns, edited by William T. Brewster, A.M.,irstructor in Eng- 
lish in Columbia university ; Homer’s Iliad, Books 1., VI, 
XXIL, XXIV., Pope’s translation, edited by William Cranston 
Lawton, professor of the Greek language and literature in 
Adelphi college; Essays on Milton and Addison, by Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, edited by Thomas Mare Parrott, Pb.D., 
assistant professor in English in Princeton university. (Globe 
School Book Company, New York and Chicago.) 


Correct Composition, by Theodore Low De Vinne, A.M., is prob- 
ably the most useful volume issued in recent years on the sub- 
ject of typography—useful because in the printing business 
the name of De Vinne carries authority and because the book 
covers so wide a range. It includes chapters on spelling, ab- 
breviations, the compounding and division words, the prop- 
er use of figures and numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, 
etc., with observations on punctuation and proofreading. 

Covering the whole field, from the preparation of the copy to 
the completion of the magazine or book, the editor, proof- 
reader, and printer, that indissoluble trio, can glean instruc- 
tion from its pages. The middle member of this partnership 
will bless the author of the book for his aid and sympathy in 
the struggle with unreasonable and inconsistent authors and 
editors. The long-suffering proofreader wil! endorse also what 
he says about the confusion in the spelling, division, and com- 
pounding of words. In these particulars every one who writes 
the English language seems to zo according to his own sweet 
will. It may be interesting to state that there are more than 

ixteen hundred variable spellings, as shown in the appendix 
to this work. The proofreader or printer who wishes to keep 
abreast of the age in this most useful art should make a thoro 
study of this book. (The Century Company, New York.) 


Selected Essays trom the Sketch Book by Washington Irving, 
form extra double number S of the Riverside Literature series. 
Besides a sketch of Irving, notes, and other material, the book 
contains many of the best essays in that famous work, as 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,” ‘The Art of Book-Making,’ “Christmas Eve,” 
and _ others. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, 40 
cents. ; 
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Episodios, adapted for the use of students, by R. D. Cortina, 
director of the Cortina Academy of Languages, will be found 
most helpful by those studying Spanish. The text is given in 
Spanish on one page, and on the opposite page in English. 
This arrangement fits the book especially for the use of stu- 
dents anxious to master the language without the aid of a 
teacher. The lessons include the story of Cortez taken from 
Don Antonio Solis’ “History of the Conquest of Mexico,” and 
other selections from the works of Solis. Particular atten- 
tion is called to all idiomatic phrases in the notes. The make- 
up of the book deserves special commendation, the type being 
so large and clear that the reader is saved the confusion often 
felt in taking up a text in an unfamiliar language. (R. D. 
Cortina, New York. Price, $1.60.) 


Publishers have in recent years striven to outdo one another 
in providing attractive and helpful texts of the Latin and 
Greek writers, for class-room use. Certainly the beautiful 
edition of Cesar’s Gallie War, edited and arranged by Albert 
Harkness and Charles H. Forbes, just from the press, takes a 
marked place among the numerous editions. The text is large 
and clear. The notes are full and excellent. The work opens 
with some fifty pages of explanatory matter that will serve 
well toward rendering the text lucid and interesting. The 
whole is illustrated with maps and plans, and with beautiful 
plates in three colors, showing dress and weapons of soldiers, 
Roman ships, etc. The book is earnestly recommended to, 
teachers of Cesas, as most suitable for use by Latin classes, 
(American Book Company, New York.} 


Altho “A Boy with Ideas,” is the caption of the first chap- 
ter in Four American Inventors, every man whose life is 
worked out in the book may be said to have been a boy with 
ideas. The four inventors studied are Robert Fulton, Eli 
Whitney, Samuel Morse, and Thomas Edison. In selecting 
these the author has been able to impress a few facts about 
typical men far better than would have been possible if he had 
taken a greater number. 

These biographical sketches will impress upon young read- 
ers the necessity for patience and perseverance in work which 
they are desirous of making a success. The long, trying years 
which were passed before Samuel F. B. Morse brought his 
invention to a successful issue, will serve as an object les- 
son in persistency under difficulties. (Werner School Book 
Company, New York, Chicago, and Boston.) 


Handbook of the Trees of New England, by Lorin L. Dame and 
Henry Brooxs. The purpose of the authors in preparing this 
volume was to present such a description of the native trees 
with their general features as to enable a student to recognize 
them on sight. The descriptions are plain ard generally ac- 
curate. Each important tree is illustrated by excellent full- 
page plates showing the leaves, branches, and general fea- 
tures of the tree. So far as precision allows, the popular 
terms have been used, and the book is generally free from 
technicalities. The book will certainly be of great value to 
those who love field and forest. (Ginn & Company, Beston. 
Price, by mail, $1.25.) 


Studies of American Fungi. Mushrooms Edible, Poisonous, etc. 
(Second Edition ) By George Francis Atkinson, Professor of 
Botany in Cornell university and Botanist of the Cornell 
Agricultureal Experiment station. Recipes for Cooking Mush- 
rooms, by Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. Chemistry and Toxicology 
of Mushrooms, by J. F. Clark. With 230 photographs by the 
author, and cclored plates by F. R. Rathbun. The need of a 
full and reliable account of the various common fungi is clear 
when it is remembered that mushrooms are more and more 
becoming an article of food, and every year records cases of 
fatal poisoning thru careless gathering of poisonous va- 
rieties instead of the edible. This book describes the features 
of the different forms so accurately that a comparison of any 
one in the hand with the text, aided by the plates, shows 
readily the species. The species that are edible greatly ex- 
ceed in number the dangerous varieties, and yet one of the 
the most poisonous, the amanita, is so common, and in its 
leading features so much resembles the most valuable, the 
common mushroom, that great care is necessary in collecting 
for food. Yet the photographs show such notable differences 
as torender any error gross carelessness. This second edition 
improves upon the first by adding a full description of the 
most approved methods of mushroom cultivation, and the con- 
ditions of success are clearly pointed out, as well as the 
profit which is likely to accrue. The chapter upon chemistry 
and toxicology is very clear. A table for the identification 
of the species adds much to the value of the book for actual 
study of unknown species. (Andrews & Church, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Price $3.00.) 
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Department of Superintendence. 


The most exciting event of the session at Chicago this 
week was the discussion upon a proposed constitution. 
After much fruitless talking the whole matter was laid 
over fora year. Careful inquiry among the members 
revealed the fact that the chief objection related to the 
limitation of membership, or rather the proviso shutting 
out people who are not engaged inschool superintendence 
from the privilege of voting and holding office. In Article 
II, as printed below, the features around which the debate 
turned are included in brackets. . Thereis no reason why 
these objectionable provisions should not be omitted. 
The purposes of the proposed constitution would be just 
as well served without them. 

The report of the committee on constitution reads as 
follows : 

Preliminary Statement. 


In the absence of a Constitution the Department of Super- 
intendence has had a varying policy and its early aims and 
purposes have been frequently forgotten. Special committees 
have been created from time to time to do certain things which 
would have been done better by permanent constitutional com- 
mittees changing but part of their membership annually. The 
president of the department has had no constitutional guide 
and the programs have frequently reflected the personality of 
the president rather than any established aim and policy of 
the department. In inviting attendance of all classes of 
teachers the tendency has been to offer programs that scatter 
discussions over all classes of educational topics rather than to 
the concentration upon topics relating to supervision. The 
feeling is that the department should withdraw from this policy 
of scattering its efforts, yet continue its policy of welcoming 
to its meetings all who are interested in the discussion of the 
problems of superintendence. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I. NAME. 


This organization shall be styled the DEPARTMENT OF S'™PER- 
INTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP. 


Active and associate members of the National Educa- 
tional Association [who are engaged regularly in super- 
vising educational work, as state, county, city, district, 
town and village superintendents, including assistant and 
associate superintendents] may become members of the depart- 
ment upon signing the Constitution and By-Laws, providing 
that active members of the N. E. A. only shail have the right 
to vote and to hold office in the department ; [also providing 
that nothing in this section shall be so construed as to deprive 
in any way those who are at present active members of this 
department from taking part, or participating, or sharing fully 
the duties, responsibilities, and privileges of such membership. ] 

ARTICLE III. OFFICERS. 
1. Officers: 
The officers of this department shall consist of a 
(1) PRESIDENT, 
(2) First VICE-PRESIDENT, 
(3) SECRETARY. 
Each to serve one year. 
2. Executive Board: 

An executive committee of five, consisting of the president, 

first vice-president, secretary, the retiring president of the de- 
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partment, and the permanent secretary of the National Edu- 
cational Association. 
3. Committee on Nomination : 

A standing committee of seven on nomination of officers, 
consisting of the president of the department as chairman 
ex-officio, and six members to be elected by the department, 
whose term of office shall be three years, the terms of two 
members expiring each year. The terms of service on the 
first election shall be determined by lot. It shall be the duty 
of this committee to nominate one or more names for each 
vacancy to be filled, and to report to the department at the 
close of the morning session of the second day of the annual 
meeting. 

4. Committee on Program: 

A standing committee of five on the annual program, con- 
sisting of the president of the department as chairman ez- 
officio, and four members to. be elected by the department to 
serve two years, the terms of two members to expire each 
year. It shall be the duty of this committee to prepare an 
annual program and supervise its execution. Only subjects 
directly relating to the supervision of schools shall be placed 
upon the program ; but, in assigning essays, the committee 
will not be limited to members of the department. 


5. Election of Officers: 

The election of all officers shall be by ballot and occur at 
the close of the morning session of the second day of the an- 
nual meeting, at which time the report of the nominating 
committee of seven shall be presented. 

ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS. 


The place of meeting shall be determined by the voting 
members of the department on the morning session of the sec- 
ond day of the annual meeting, and two-thirds of the members 
present shall be necessary for a decision. Should the depart- 
ment fail to reach a decision before the adjournment of that 
session, the executive committee will determine the place of 
meeting for the next ensuing year. 

The executive committee shall have power to call special 
meetings of the department. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at the regular 
meeting by the unanimous vote of the members present, or by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present, provided that the 
alteration or amendment has been substantially proposed in 
writing at the previous annual meeting. 

AARON GOVE, 


Committee : R. G. BOONE, 
W. H. MAXWELL. 


we 
Schools and Taxes. 


When the question of a general tax to support the 
schools of the state came before the people of the State 
of New York, no persons opposed it more earnestly than 
those who had property but no children, also those who 
patronized private schools. The ground of their objec- 
tions is apparent. The people in the southern tier of 
counties also objected to a tax to build a canal because 
that would extensively benefit those living in the north- 
ern section. But a majority of the people took the 
broad view that what is of benefit to the entire section, 
or to the entire state, must be paid for by the section or 
state. 4 

It is probable that if a vote was taken to-day on the 
question whether there should be a tax for the support 
of the public schools there would be a good many to vote 
against it. But thisis a country of majorities ; it is the 
corner stone of our system of government. A majority 
has decided thatit is best to have public schools and that 
they be supported by a public tax on property and that 
ends the matter. Aftera trial of a half century the 
people have decided that this plan is a good one; it has 
so little opposition that it may safely be said to express 
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he settled conviction of the people of America. But 
it does not follow that the hardships that accompany the 
majority rule are not to be found in our public school 
system. 

The plan of taxing all to support the public schools 
will please the majority only if the schools are nicely 
managed; that is, if the results are those that the people 
feel should be produced. It is apparent to anyone that 
watches the operations of the school system in New 
York city, for example, that there is a distinct and 
settled purpose to improve it to the utmost. If it can 
be demonstrated that manual training is a valuable ad- 
junct it will be adopted; so of the kindergarten and com- 
mercial instruction. It is this attitude of the majority 
that keeps it a majority. 

It would not be possible after the experience ofa half 
century in this state to go back to the system that once 
prevailed, or to divide up the tax among the religious 
denominations. It may be stated as a fact that the 
opposition formerly made by the religious sects has 
gradually diminished, owing mainly to the excellence of 
the results attained by the publie schools. 

THE JOURNAL has from the outset done all it possibly 
could to improve teaching; its watchword has been “ Ex- 
cellence.” So marked has been this attitude that some 
have inferred a condemnation, because a higher excellence 
was asserted to be possible. It has been within the past 
quarter of a century a distinct movement created by the 
devotion of teachers to a study of the foundation prin- 
ciples of education. Such devotion if general and un- 
abated warrants the permanency of the public school 
system. 

SP 


Teachers’ Training in England. 


Reports published in or copied from English educa- 
tional journals constantly use the words “ pupil-teacher,” 
“ head-mistress,” etc. The exact status of the pupil- 
teacher as compared with the regular teacher will be 
clear when the character of preparation required for an 
English teacher is understood. 

A candidate must be at least fourteen years of age 
and must begin by submitting to a preliminary examina- 
tion. An intelligent girl with some knowledge of 
geography, English history, grammar, composition, and 
arithmetic will pass this test without difficulty. She 
then becomes a probationer and attends a pupil teachers’ 
center. Half her time is spent here and the rest is 
passed in a day school where she studies the methods 
employed by the head mistress and the assistants. If 
she is quick and observant three months of this course 
determines her fitness or natural aptitude for teaching. 

When this matter has been satisfactorily decided, the 
student attends the teachers’ center for nine months 
and then resumes her attendance at a day school. After 
a second examination by the board of education, she is 
engaged as a “first-year pupil teacher,” continuing her 
attendance at the center and school until the end of the 
third year. The pay is small at first: Three shillings a 
week for the first year, and eight shillings the second 
and third years. The curriculum of the training center 
includes arithmetic,algebra, trigonometry, English, Latin, 
French, composition, history, geography, sciences, draw- 
ing (geometry, freehand, perspective, model and light 
and shade from casts), school method, music (tonic 
sol fa), reading, writing, physical drill, domestic economy, 
and needlework. 

On completing her third year, the pupil teacher, now 
about eighteen years of age, takes the qualifying exam- 
ination for entrance to college. If her apprenticeship 
has been faithfully served, she can secure a scholarship 
entitling her to admissioninto a college and toa bonus of 
ten pounds from the school board. After the college 
training is over, the teacher starts work at a salary of 
eighty pounds a year, raised four pounds annually for 
three years, then three pounds per annum until a maxi- 
mum of 140 pounds is reached. She is then eligible for 
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the position of head mistress at a salary of from 140 to 
300 pounds, according to the grade of school over which 
she may have charge. 


Ra 
Schools Must Display Flags. 

School authorities in a number of New York towns 
have been somewhat derelict in observance of the law 
relating to the purchase and display of United States 
flags. State Supt. Charles R. Skinner has, there- 
fore, issued an order to 275 school districts to pur- 
chase, at once, a flag, flagstaff, and necessary appli- 
ances, and to display the flag during school hours and at 
such other times as may be directed. When the 
weather prohibits it being displayed outside, it must be 
placed in the prinetpal room of the building. Any 
violation of the law regarding this matter will render 
the school authorities liable to removal from office. 
Public money from the state apportioned to the district 
may also be withheld. 


By Bread Alone. 


A novel lately published under this title suggests one 
reason for failure in schools. Total failure is not meant 
by the word, but rather that non-realization which strikes 
a teacher of experience so painfully. Every thoughtful 
teacher has great questionings as to why certain young 
men and women of whom much was expected seemed all 
at once to “ give out.” Is not one difficulty to be found 
in the attempt on the part of teachers to feed pupils 
with “bread alone,” when certain ones really require a 
different diet? There were boys and girls who throve 
wonderfully on their Latin and Greek, geometry and 
geology, and who are brave men in the battle of life. 
But it is the one sheep who wandered into the desert 
whom we remember with pain. We are tempted to 
charge parents with having failed to do their part, but 
did the diet we furnished really reach the inward spir- 
itual natures of those placed in our care or did we try, 
in vain, to satisfy them with bread and nothing else? 


Think About It. 


School men and women generally have read with 
shame the reports of the personal encounter between 
Senators McLaurin and Tillman, of South Carolina, on 
the senate floor. The former declared a statement by 
the latter to be a lie. Thereupon the latter made a 
fierce attack upon his accuser. Now Mr. McLaurin was 
wrong in making his accusation, and Mr. Tillman was 
equally wrong in his manner of defending himself. 
The whole affair has been a disgrace to the nation, and 
it ought to be discussed in every school-room in the 
country. If the United States has been disgraced be- 
fore the world, it is civilization and Christianity that 
are on trial. Pupils should be led to appreciate that 
men who act as these two senators have acted cannot 
claim to be gentlemen. Their conduct is inexcusable. 
The fact that the man who began the disgraceful quar- 
rel —_— severest condemnation should be empha- 
sized. 

Pastor and School. 


The little interest taken by the clergy in the public 
schools is a feature commented upon a good deal. A 
long time resident in a New England village says that 
in his day the clergyman visited the schools frequently 
and was usually on the school board, but that of late 
years he appears to have forgotten they exist. This 
person does not think this is caused by the separation 
of school and church, but from indifference growing 
out mainly from confidence in their management. 
Pastoral visitation was once very common but that, too, 
has been discontinued. There is a plain relation be- 
tween the school and the church ; the preacher and the 
teacher are both concerned in the great problem of 
man’s welfare, of his understanding himself, of “his 
living along the highest lines of thought. We hold 
therefore that the clergyman should be often seen at 
the school-house. 
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Letters. 


Admission to the City College. 


This February, the trustees of ‘City college were 
forced to deny admission to the 500 pupils in our gram- 
mar schools who were ready and qualified, owing to the 
overcrowded condition of the old building and its an- 
nexes near the old site. Adequate instruction to the 
2,300 students already in the college and the 500 boys 
now denied admission, as well as the 200 more who are 
anxious to be admitted in June, can be given only in the 
new buildings on the new site. 

The boys in the public schools and their teachers and 
principals, many of them alumni, are in need of your 
aid in securing from the commissioners of the sinking 
fund the issue of bonds necessary for commencing work 
at the new site. They ask you to help them by publish- 
ing the following facts: 

The college was founded by vote of the people in 1847, 
so that a boy could pass directly from the free element- 
ary grammar schools to the subfreshman class of the 
college and in one year be prepared for true college 
work; for fifty years this was done. Owing to the ex- 
cellence of material and the greater number of hours of 
weekly recitations, its-graduates at the age of nineteen 
found themselves with a mental equipment and habits of 
study and hard work that fitted them to take the high- 
est rank in professional schools and universities and in 
business life. This solution in its subfreshman class, 
having direct connection with the grammar schools, is 
the only practical solution of the difficult problem of 
articulating the elementary school with the college 
grade of free public instruction that has ever been 
made in the United States. With the adoption of the 
plan for high schools and their as yet untried and tenta- 
tive courses of study, New York has inherited the two 
unsettled high school problems: viz., high school courses 
of study, and their articulation with the elementary 
school below and the professional schools and colleges 
above. 

“In the United States,” says Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
“the high schools are as yet merely fitting schools for 
colleges and their courses are so shaped.” In New 
York city they cannot do the work of the City college, 
adapted as it is to meet the city’s peculiar needs, hence 
the City college must preserve its connection with the 
free public schools; take its boys from them and in its 
subfreshman class prepare them for their work as citi- 
zens in guiding the professional and business work in our 
great city. It must also now admit boys from the city 
high schools who desire to avail themselves of its pecu- 
liar advantages without, if possible, lengthening the 
years spent in study previous to professional work. The 
colleges which are branches of universities save a year 
by allowing the last year of college work to count as 
one year of study for a profession; this advantage the 
City college must neutralize in some way: the only way 
so far suggested was the three-year preparatory course 
in our city high schools and recognition of its senior 
year’s work in professional schools. If the New York 
city boy for fifty years was able to fit himself for the 
freshman class of the City college in a period of one year, 
surely it is not impossible for him to meet its increased 
requirements in three years, while his less ambitious and 
less strenuous scho»lmate is preparing in four years for 
the less exacting demands of Columbia’s and New York 
university's academic departments. To the New York 
city college boy, picked as he is from the best material 
in the grammar schools and of the high schools, this 
condensation of eight years work into seven, without 
lowering of standards, is entirely feasible, unless the 
grammar school course and the high school course have 
been emasculated and lost their virility. 

Very truly yours, 
The Committee of 
Alumni, College City of N. Y 





Benj M. Briggs, M. D., 
chairman. 
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I Wonder. 


Yes, I do wonder. You must know—we have a new 
superintendent. His predecessor engaged in another 
business. -We thought our schools were jogging on 
fairly well under the old management, but when our 
new man took up the work, somehow the atmosphere 
was completely changed. What a contrast in¢eed be- 
tween the schools of our city under the former superin- 
tendent and now! And so I wonder, and the other 
principals wonder, and the teachers wonder—wonder 
that our schools could be so near perfect stagnation 
and we be ignorant of the fact. With my new views of 
what a superintendent can be to a system of schools, I 
am persuaded that our schools in this city are not the 
only ones in the land needing the revigorating atmos- 
phere of a live man at the helm. 

Mr. —— was a good man. Hewasconsidered a good 
superintendent; yet a thousand-dollar man could easily 
have filled his position. He met regularly with the 
board, but anybody could do that; he visited schools 
and anybody could do that; he shook his head when a 
change of any kind was suggested, tho the thing pro- 
posed not only had passed beyond the period when it 
could be considered a mere experiment, but had been 
the means of putting life into other systems. Anybody 
can shake his head at s progressive movement. He 
could manage the finances of the board to such an ex- 
tent that the cost per capita for educating one student 
was considerably below that of other schools. But at 
what a cost it was lowered! The schools lacked globes 
and maps. We had few good books for distribution. 
Supplementary readers were wanting quantities, and 
children, owing to the slow advance, were unable to 
complete their grammar course before the sixteenth 
year. In consequence, but few completed the course. 

Our present superintendent meets with the board; 
but the slow, stingy, unprogressive members of that 
body have suddenly become liberal and progres- 
sive. 

He visits schools, but looks at work with the eye of an 
expert. Theteachers find in him a leader who has opin- 
ions relative to methods and who gladly counsels with 
them. He has his teachers’ meetings regularly, and 
gladly do we assemble, for he never fails not only to 
inspire us with high ideals, but he invariably gives us 
practical hints that greatly assist us in our work. For 
the old system of grind and cram, that the schools might 
have an array of meaningless percentage for the super- 
intendent to go to sleep on, we have substituted the 
life-giving plan of making the daily record a significant 
factor in deciding promotions. 

God have mercy on a system of schools under a dead 
superintendent. CHARLES E. MANN. 


SP 


Forming a School Library. 


Many pupils are deficient in general reading because 
of lack of opportnnities, either on account of poverty 
or negligence on the part of parents. The following 
device may prove helpful to other teachers in securing 
first class literature such as may be found in the leading 
magazines and periodicals of the day. 

Request your pupils to pay monthly dues of five cents 
each towards the purchase of popular magazines. Ali 
magazines purchased to remain the property of the 
school library. Appoint a treasurer, collector, and mon- 
itor to assist you. The teacher is to be the manager 
and he is to make a selection of the magazines to be 
purchased. 

The monitor is to keep a record of the magazines and 
see that they are carefully used and promptly returned 
to the library after being out a specified time. 

By-laws or regulations are to be framed and adopted 
by school. This may be the nucleus of forming a library 
in schools where none as yet exists. J.T. HOFFMAN. 

Pennsylvania. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


College Entrance Examinations, 
1902. 


General Statement. 


The College Entrance Examination 
Board will hold examinations in 1902 in all 
the subjects in which examinations were 
held in Igo!, and in botany, drawing, geog- 
raphy, and Spanish. Definitions of the re- 
quirements in these subjects will be pub- 
lished shortly. In botany and geogrpahy, 
the definitions follow the recommendations 
of the committee of the college entrance re- 
quirements. In Spanish, the definition 
follows in form and spirit, the recommen- 
dations for French and German of the 
committee of twelve of the Modern Lan- 
guage association. In drawing, the defini- 
tion is based upon the present require- 
ments of several representative schools of 
technology. 

The board expects to hold examinations 
next June in all the principal cities of the 
United States. Examinations will be held 
also in other places, when arrangements 
can be made which conform to the regu- 
lations of the board. At the present time, 
with very few exceptions, every college 
and scientific school in the United States 
accepts the examinations. 


SUBJECTS FOR EXAMINATION. 

English—a. Reading and practice; b. 
study and practice. 

History.—a. Ancient history; b. medi- 
evaland modern history; c. English his- 
tory; d. American history and civil gov- 
ernment, 

Latin.—a. Latin grammar and compo- 
sition; b. Cesar, ‘Gallic War,” books I- 
IV.; c. Cicero, 6 orations; d. Virgil, 
“ Aneid,” books I-VI; e. Cornelius Ne. 
pos, first 15 “Lives”; f. Sallust, Cati- 
line; g. Ovid, 2,500 lines; h. Virgil, 
“Eclogues” and “Georgics”; i. Virgil, 
“ Aneid,” books VII-XII;k. Cicero, “ De 
Amicitia” and “De Senectute”; 1. ad- 
vanced prose composition; m. sight trans- 
lation. 

Greek.—a. Greek grammar and compo- 
sition; b. Xenophon “ Anabasis,” books 
I1V; c. Homer, “Iliad,” books I-III; 
d. Homer, “ Iliad,” books VI, VII, and 
VIII; e. Herodotus, selections from 
book VII; f. advanced prose composi- 
i g. sight translation. 

French.—a. Elementary; b. 
diate; c. advanced. 

German.—a. Elementary; b. 
diate. c. advanced. 

Spanish, 

Mathematics.—a. Elementary algebra, 
(i.) to Quadratics, (ii.) Quadratics, etc., 
(iii.) Progressions, etc.; b. advanced al- 
gebra, (i.) series, (ii.) theory of equations; 
c: plane geometry: d. solid geometry; e. 
trigonometry, (i.) plane, (ii.) spherical. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Geography. 

Drawing. 


interme- 


interme- 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

Applications for Examination.—Candi- 
dates for examination in June, 1902, in an 
one or more of the subjects in whic 
examinations are offered by the college 
entrance examination board, are required 
to file an application with the secretary of 
the college entrance examination board, 
a sub-station 84, New York, N. 

. A blank form for this application will 
be mailed to any teacher or candidate on 
request. Each request should be accom- 
panied by a two-cent stamp for postage. 

Applications for examination in New 
England, in the Middle States, or in Mary- 
land, must be filed on or before June 9. 
Applications for examination elsewhere in 
the United States or in Canada must be 
filed on or before June 2. Applications 
for examination in Europe must be filed on 
or before May Ig. 


It is particularly requested that, in everY 
case where a teacher files an application 
for a pupil, the application be shown to 
the pupil, so that the latter may under- 
stand exactly what subjects he is to offer 
at the examinations, 

Candidates for examination who have 
not filed applications with the secretary 
will not be admitted to examination with- 
out the special permission of the supervi- 
sor in charge of the examination, which 
permission will only be given for reasons 
of weight and on payment of the fee of 
$5.00. 

fees —Each application for examination 
must be accompanied by the examination 
fee of $5.co, for which a receipt will be is- 
sued by the secretary of the board. This 
fee (which is not acceptable in advance of 
the application) may be remitted by postal 
order, express order, or draft on New 
York to the order of the college entrance 
examination board. The receipt for this 
payment is to be presented by each candi- 
date to the supervisor in charge of the 
examination which he attends. In no 
case will the fee of acandidate be returned 
after June 9, 1902. 

Candidates for admission to a given col- 
lege or scientific school, or to a particular 
school or department of a given college or 
university, must themselves select those 
subjects which that college or scientific 
school requires for admission. The neces- 
sary information on this point is most 
readily found in the catalogs of the several 
colleges and scientific schools for the cur- 
rent year. In case of any uncertainty, 
inquiry should be made of the secretar 
of the college entrance examination board. 

Conduct of Examinations —1. Each 
examination will be in charge of a super- 
visor and as many proctors as may be 
necessary. No person who has parttici- 
pated in the preparation of any candidate 
will be appointed supervisor or proctor of 
an examination in which such candidate is 
entered. 

2. The examination will be strictly 
limited to the hours mentioned in the 
schedule on pages 5, 6. Candidates should 
present themselves to the supervisor in 
charge of the examinations not less than 
fifteen minutes before the time set for the 
opening of the examination in the first 
subject on which they are to be examined, 
in order to present the receipts for their 
fees, and to be assigned seats in the 
examination room. The necessary answer 
books, which are to be used by candidates, 
are provided by the board. Pens, pencils, 
blotting paper, compasses, and rulers are 
to be provided by the candidates. Tables 
of logarithms will be furnished, when need - 
ed, by the board. 

3. No books or ype of any kind may 
be brought into the examination room, 
and any candidate who is found in posses- 
sion of any book, paper, or other material 
than that mentioned above, will be ex 
cluded from the examination. 

4. No candidate will be permitted to 
leave the examination room until he has 
deposited his answer-book with the proc- 
tor in charge of the examination. Can- 
didates leaving the room for any purpose 
will not be permitted to return until the 
particular examination in progress has 
been concluded. Candidates who give or 
receive assistance during the progress of 
the examination, will be excluded from the 
room and will not be admitted to an 
future examination held by the board. 
Upon this subject the judgment of the su- 

ervisor in charge of the examination will 
te final and without appeal. 

5. The answer-books of the candidates 
will be read by the readers designated by 
the board, and the results will be entered 
upon the certificate to be sent to each 
candidate within ten days of the comple- 
tion of the examination. The answer- 
books will be marked on a scale of 100, in 


accordance with the plan described in 
section Io of the constitution of the board. 
(See Document No. 8.) 

6. Ifthe candidate intends to enter a 
college or scientific school in the autumn 
of 1902, or if he desires credit for a pre- 
liminary examination, he should send or 
present his certificate, as soon as possible 
aiter receiving it, to the authorities of the 
college or scientific school which he pur- 
poses entering. Each institution will 
determine, after inspection of the certifi- 
cate, whether the candidate will be admit- 
ted, admitted upon condition, or rejected. 
The board examines for college, but does 
not admit to college. 

7. With few exceptions, every college 
and scientific school in the United States, 
whether for men, for women, or for both 
men and women, accepts the examinations 
of the board as a satisfactory equivalent 
for its own separate admission examina- 
tions upon the same subjects. Inquiries 
concerning any particular institution 
should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 


Johns Hopkins Quarto-Centennial. 

BALTIMORE.—Representatives of 290 
leading institutions of learning were present 
at the quarter-centennial of Johns Hopkins 
university February 21-22. Among the 
well-known college administrators who at- 
tended were Presidents Hadley, of Yale; 
Eliot, of Harvard; Patton, of Princeton; 
Butler, of Columbia; Angell, of Michigan ; 
Hazard, of Wellesley; Paterson, of McGill; 
Loudon, of Toronto; Venable, of North 
Carolina; Dabney,of Tennessee; Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford, Jr.; Conaty, of the 








DaNIEL C. GILMAN, 
Ex-President of Johns Hopkins University, 
President-elect of the new Carnegie 
Institution. 

Catholic university; Dougherty, of George- 
town; Alderman, of Tulane, and Wheeler 

of California. 

The chief feature of the first day’s pro- 
gram was a retrospect of the quarter cen 
tury which has seen the development of 
the university method in this country 
under the Johns Hopkins lead, given by 
Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, president of the 
Carnegie institution, who organized the 
university and was its first president. 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, professor of juris- 
prudence in Princeton university, then 


,gave an address appreciative of Dr. Gil- 


man’s work on behalf of the university’s 
alumni. Greetings from the heads of four 
great institutions representative of the 
four sections of America were then pre- 
sented by President Harper, of the Un:- 
versity of Chicago; President Dabney, of 
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the University of Tennessee; President 
Hadley of Yale, and Principal Peterson, 
of McGiil university, Montreal. Dr. Ira 
Ramsen, who has succeeded Dr. Gilman 
as president of Johns Hopkins, was form- 
ally installed. 

The Johns Hopkins university was en- 
dowed in 1875 by the merchant whose 
name it bears, and who bequeated to it 
property valued at $3,000,000. October, 
1876, marked its formal opening. To Dr. 
Gilman, its first president, the conception 
of this university was due. It was then 
unique among American educational in- 
stitutions, which were colleges and nothing 
more. Their students were under-gradu- 
ates se Agee to gather principally from 
text-books and occasional lectures of an 
elementary character, whatever was neces- 
sary either for a liberal education or for 
the profession of teaching. Creative work, 
investigation, and original research were 
practically unknown. 

The aim of the Johns Hopkins university 
was to give on American soil the training 
which had hitherto been accessible only 
atthe great foreign centers of learning. 
The professorships were filled by scholars, 
inspiring teachers, and successful investi- 
gators. Inthe quarter of a century which 
has elapsed, the influence of this univer- 
sity has revolutionized our guondam col. 
leges and given that impulse toward 
creative scholarship which now allows the 
best of them to claim a place beside the 
institutions of Europe. 
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Attendance Buttons. 


The school boards of Fulton county, 
Ind., are trying two novel experiments 
which have proved very effective, and are 
recommended for adoption by other 
boards of education. One of these is a 
blue label or official stamp of approval 
which the county superintendent is furnish- 
ing to the teacher to place in the books 
that children take good care of. By means 
of these labels lasting ideas of cleanliness 
are being instilled into the minds of the 
children. 

The other experiment is the awarding of 
buttons to pupils for good cenduct and 
punctual attendance at school. At the 
first of each month, each pupil receives a 
button to wear as long as he is neither 
tardy nor absent. If he fails to come up 
to the standard of the school, the teacher 
takes up the button until the first of the 
next month. It is then returned to the pu- 
pil and he has another chance to keep it a 
full month. The township trustees of 
Fulton county recently purchased 5,000 of 
the buttons. They believe the plan is do- 
ing more to get children into the schools 
a is the enforcement of the truancy 
aw. 


Prosperous High Schools. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The high school de- 
partment of the state board of regents has 
issued its annual report. At the beginning 
of the current fiscal year, there were 741 
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institutions of secondary grades in the 
state. This is an increase of thirty-six 
over last year. High schools expended 
$3,596,677 and academies $2,106,043. The 
average expenditure was $68.05 per stu- 
dent as compared with $76 in 1900, a de- 
crease of $8.76. The graduates holding 
four years’ or higher credentials number 
6,403, an increase of 1,203. Academic di- 
plomas numbering 4,134 were issued. This 
1S 32 per cent.ot the preliminary certifi- 
cates issued in 1897, which would indicate 
that one-third of the students who entered 
the high schools in 1897 completed a four 
years’ course and were graduated in 1901. 


New York City. 


Various persons have been mentioned 
as successors to District Supt. James 
Godwin, who has applied for honorable 
retirement. Among them are Dr. James 
P. Haney, supervisor of manual training ; 
Dr. John Dwyer, principal of public school 
No. 8; and Dr. J.S. Taylor, of public 
school 19. 


A course of lectures open to public 
school teachers as preparation for Super- 
intendent Maxwell’s examination for high- 
er licenses is being given each Saturday 
morning by the faculty of the City college. 
Prof. John J. McNulty lectures on peda- 
gogical subjects, Prof. Lewis F. Mott on 
English literature, Prof. James Spaulding, 





New Books for School 


Libraries. 


This list includes books received since January 20. 


Title. 
SCIENCE 
Other Worlds 
The Laws of Radiation and Absorption 
Laboratory Exercises in Gen’! Chemistry 
Lessons in Zoology 
Handbook of the Trees of New England 
Invertebrate Zoology 
Electricity and Magnetism 
The Cow Pea 
MATHEMATICS 
Common School Arithmetic 
The Public School Arithmetic 
College Algebra 
PEDAGOGY 
History of Education 
The Educational Situation 
Psychology and Social Practice 
Isolation in the School 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Graded Physical Exercises 
The Delsarte System of Expression 
GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE 
A Text-Book of Appl’d English Grammar 
Julius Czsar 
Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book 
Four Old Greeks 
LANGUAGES 
Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War 
Das Spieimannskind und der Stumme 
Ratsherr 
Cours Complet de Langue Francaise 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
Stories of Country Life 
Mother Goose’s Menagerie 
Mr. Munchausen 
History of Central High School of Phila- 
The Colonials [delphia 
Philosophy of Conduct 
A Child’s Garden of Verses 
Time and Tune 
That Girl Montana 
Classic Myths 
Kant’s Prolegomena 
The Religion of Science 
Songs of the Days and the Year 
History in Rhymes and Jingles 
Adventures of Little Red Riding Hood 
Russian Political Institutions 
Naked Truths and Veiled Allusions. 
The War in South Africa 
In White and Black 
The Human Race 
Audrey 


Author, Price. 

Garret P. Serviss 

Ed. by D. B. Brace 

G. W. Shaw .40 

Claribel Gilman 

Dame and Brooks 1.35 

Henry S. Pratt 1.36 

Jackson and Jackson .40 

Greenleaf 

J. A. McLellan, A. M. 60 

L. E. Dickson 

Martin Brumbaugh 

John Dewey 1.50 

“ 

Ella Flagg Young 

Bertha S. Colburn 1.00 

Genevieve Stebbins 2.C0 

Edwin H. Lewis 35 

Ed. by R. Alden 

Ed. by C. ‘T. Benjamin .50 

Jennie Hall 

Harkness & Forbes 1.25 

Geo. Priest 35 

M .Ingres 

Sarah P. Bradish 

Carolyn Wells .50 

John Kendrick Bangs 

Franklin and Edmonds 2.00 
‘Allen French 1.50 

George T. Ladd 3-50 

Robert L. Stevenson 

R. H. Randall 

Nora E. Ryan 

Mary C. Judd 

Dr. Paul Carus .50 

Dr. Montgomery 

Harriet T. Blodgett 

Richard Hardman 1.25 

M. Kovalevsky 

Minna T. Antrim 

A. Conan Doyle 

W. W. Pinson 1.50 

R. D. Stocker 

Mary Johnstone 1.50 


Publisher, 


D. Appleton & Co. 
American Book Co. 
“ 


New Eng. Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 


Macmillan Co. 
N. Carolina Horticultural Society 


Thos. R. Shewell 
Macmillan Co. 
John Wiley & Sons 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
6“ ““ “ 


“ 6s oc 


Edgar S. Werner Pub. Co. 
“ ‘6 


Macmillan Co. 

Benj. H. Sanborn Co. 
American Book Co. 
Rand, MNeally & Co. 


American Book Co. 


“ 


Univ. of Chicago Press 


6“ 


American Book Co. 
Noyes, Platt & Co. 
“ “ 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons 


R. H. Randall 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
“ ““ 


Open Court Pub. Co. 


Grafton Press 

Saalfield Pub. Co. 
Roxbury Pub. Co. 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Henry Altemus Co. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Saalfield Pub. Co. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
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Jr., on pedagogy, and Prof.S. P. Duggan 
on the history of education. 


The Society for the S tudy of Practical 
Classroom Problems met in the hall of the 
board of education February 11. Dr. Em- 
erson E, White, author of “ School Man- 
agement,” “ Elements of Pedagogy,” and 
the “Art of Teaching,” delivered an ad- 
dress on “ Instruction and Book Study.” 


_Dr. Felter, principal of the commercial 
high school, Brooklyn, has been nomi- 
nated by the board of superintendents as 
principal of the Brooklyn girls’ high school. 
Dr. Felter’s successor in the commercial 
high has not yet been named. Among 
those mentioned for the position are Dis- 
trict Supt. E. B. Shallow, and also Mr. J. 
NE i jal of the DeWitt Clinton high 
school. 


The number of new class and supervising 
teachers in Brooklyn will probably under- 
go many changes in the near future. 
There is no desire to reduce salaries or 
discharge teachers, except those who are 
superannuated and should be retired for 
the good of the service. The latter Dr. 
Maxwell has asked his district superin- 
tendents to report to him. The planis to 
transfer, and so reduce the number of su- 
pervisory experts, rather than to interfere 
with any tenure of office. 


After an inspection of the Manual Train- 
ing high school in Brooklyn, it was decided 
not to close the school, but simply to re- 
duce the number of pupils. Structurally, 
it is said, the building is safe, but the es- 
cape in the rear would be of no use in case 
of fire. The plumbing in the building will 
be overhauled and other needed improve- 
ments made. A floor in the Temple Bar 
building has been rented to accommodate 
excess pupils. 


The following officers of the board of 
education have beenelected: Pres., Chas. 
C. Burlingham; vice-pres. F. L. Babbatt, 
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of Brooklyn; executive committee, Henry 
A. Rogers, Jacob W. Mack, Charles L 
Guy, illiam Lummis, A. S. Fussell, 
A. Stern, J. J. Barry and Robert L. Har- 
rison. It was agreed to send Associate 
Supts. A. P. Marble, T.S. O’Brien,George 
S. Davis and A. S. Higgins to the board of 
superintendents. The Brooklyn members 
of the executive committee will be Messrs. 
Greene, Harkness, McDonald, Wingate 
and Babbatt. 


Standing Committees Appointed. 


Committee on Finance—Mr. Frissell, 
chairman; Messrs. Adams, Harkness, John 
C. Kelley, and Rossiter. 

Committee on Buildings—Mr. Lummis, 
chairman; Messrs. Adams, Donnelly, 
John P. Kelly, Kennedy, Schaedle, and 
Thomson. 

Committee on Supplies—Mr. Rogers, 
chairman; Messrs. Cunnion, Dix, Jonas, 
Schaedle, Van Ingen, and Warburg. 

Committee on By-Laws and Legislation 
—Mr. Harrison, chairman; Messrs. Ever- 
ett, Kiend], McDonald, and Stern. 

Committee on Sites—Mr. Harkness, 
chairman; Messrs. Barrett. Bary, Dix, 
Frissell, Hamlin, Joho P. Kelly, Payne, 
and Weir. 

Committee on Elementary Schools— Mr. 
Mack, chairman; Messrs. Collier, Franco- 
lini, Hamlin, Ingalls, John C. Kelley Wil- 
sey, Payne, and Rogers. 

Committee on High Schools and Train- 
ing Schools—Mr. Babbott, chairman; 
Messrs. Collier, Everett, Greene, Jackson, 
Black, and Man. 

Committee on Special Schools—Mr. 
Van Ingen, chairman; Messrs. Brunner, 
Connery, Field, Haupt, Kiend], and War- 
burg. 

Cragin on Studies and Text Books 
—Mr. Greene, chairman; Messrs. Field, 
Jackson, Rodenstein, and Stern. 

Committee on Lectures and Libraries— 
Mr. Wingate, chairman; Messrs. Harri- 
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son, Ingalls, Jonas, O’Brien, Vandenhoff, 


. and Wilsey. 


Committee on Care of Buildings—Mr. 
Brunner, chairman; Messrs. Donnelly, 
Guy, Haupt, Lummis, O’Brien, and Thom- 
son. 

Executive Committee on the Nautical 
School—Mr. Weir, chairman; Messrs. 
Barry, Connery, Cunnion, Francolini, 
Kennedy, and Vandenhoff. 

Executive Committee of the Normal 
College—Mr. Man, chairman; Messrs. 
Barrett, Connery, Wingate, Guy, Haupt, 
Donald, Rodenstein, and President Hun- 
ter, ex-officio. 


Superintendents Assigned to Districts. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has as- 
signed the superintendents to their respect- 
ive districts. The district work has also 
been apportioned. In defining the work 
of his assistants, Dr. Maxwell called par- 
ticular attention to the section of the new 
by-laws which gives the district Superin- 
tendent power to suspend a teacher for 
gross misconduct or insubordination, and 
he urged them to use this power wisely. 

Associate City Supt. A. P. Marble will 
have charge of the high schools, with the 
assistance of District Supt. H. W. Jame- 
son. Miss Evangeline E. Whitney, dis- 
trict superintendent, has been assigned to 
playgrounds, recreation centers, vacation 
schools and libraries in all boroughs to 
work under the associate city superintend- 
ent to be assigned to this branch. Dr. 
Lee will be in charge of evening schools. 
Miss Anna M. Gordon, district superin- 
yendent, has been assigned to aid Mr. 
Hogan in improving primary work in 
Richmond borough. Superintendents Ed- 
son, Elgas, Lyon, Schauffler, and Chicker- 
ing were appointed a committee to decide 
on forms of reports. The assignments of 
superintendents was as follows: 

DIVISION NO. I. 


First Major Division—Districts Nos. 1, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Announces the Publication of the 


CHILD LIFE FIFTH READER 


READY MARCH 32 


The marked approval with which the Child Life Primer, First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers 
have been received, and the fact ‘that they have been introduced into the best school systems of the 


country, is a source of great gratification to the publishers. 


They feel sure that they are now presenting to 


the educational world a Fifth Reader fully up to the high standard set by the preceding books of the series. 
The characteristic features of the series have been retained, viz.: Careful grading, emphasis on themes of 
child-life, serviceable binding, and lowest prices. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By Professor E. H, Lewis, of Lewis Institute, Chicago. 





PRICE, 35 CENTS 


Intended for use in the Seventh or Fighth Grammar Grades. 


The Author believes that the only cure for faulty punctuation is to be found in technical grammar. 
He also realizes the present tendency to slight this portion of grammatical work. He has introduced 
numerous exercises in oral and written composition, and by the use of pictures and other devices has made 
these exercises sufficiently spontaneous to serve the ends of both elementary composition and elementary 


grammar. 


The text-book is called a book of applied grammar because it attempts to show how to apply gram- 
matical principles in the everyday use of language. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ ... 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 





SAN FRANCISCO 





*’ 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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2, 3,4,5,6,7,and9, Manhattan; 45 and 46, 
Richmond, under general supervision of 
Asso, Supt. G. S. Davis. 
Districts Nos. 1 and 9, J. H. Haaren. 
Districts Nos. 2 and 3, M. J. Elgas. 
Districts Nos. 4 and 5, E. D. Shimer. 
Districts Nos. 6 and 7, Gustav A. Strau- 
benmuller. 
Districts Nos. 45 and 46. George Hogan. 
DIVISION NO. 2. 


Second Major Division—Districts Nos. 
8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, Man- 
hattan, under general supervision of Asso. 
Supt. John Jasper. 

Districts Nos. 8 and 12, C. E. Meleney. 

Districts Nos. 10 and 11, James Lee. 

Districts Nos. 13 and 15, J. L. N. Hunt. 

Districts Nos. 14 and 18, A. W. Edson. 

Districts Nos. 16 and 17, E. D. Farrell. 

DIVISION NO. 3. 

Third Major Division—Districts Nos. 
19, 20, 21,and 22, Manhattan, and Districts 
Nos. 23, 24, 25, and 26, the Bronx, under 
general supervision of Asso. Supt. T.S. 
O’Brien. 

Districts Nos. 19 and 22, Seth T. 
Stewart. 

Districts Nos. 20and 21, James Godwin. 

Districts Nos. 23 and 24, Arthur Mc- 
Mullin. 

F Districts Nos. 25 and 26, A. P. Schauf- 
er. 
DIVISION NO. 4. 

Fourth Major Division—Districts Nos. 
27, 29) 31; 32, 33) 34, 35, and 36, Brooklyn, 
under general supervision of Asso. Supt. 
A. S. Higgins. 

Districts Nos. 27 and 29, C. W. Lyon. 

Districts Nos. 31 and 34, Miss G. C. 
Strachan. 

Districts Nos. 32 and 36, E. P. Shallow. 
‘ _— Nos, 33 and 35,,.W. A. Camp- 

ell. 
DIVISION NO. 5. 

Fifth Major Division, Districts No. 28, 
30, 37, 38, 39, and 40, Brooklyn, under gen- 
eral supervision of Asso. Supt. J. H. Walsh, 
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Districts Nos. 28 and 30, John Griffin. 
Districts Nos. 37 and 38, J. M. Edsall. 
Districts Nos. 39 and 40, J. J. McCabe. 


DIVISION NO. 6. 

Sixth Major Division—Districts Nos. 
41, 42, 43 and 44. Queens, under general 
supervision of Asso. Supt. Edward N. 
Stevens. 

Districts Nos. 41 and 42, C. E, Franklin. 

Districts Nos. 43 and 44, J. J. Chick- 
ering. - 





The initial number of School Work, 
New York, a periodical for the discussion 
of practical problems in elementary and 
high schools, will shortly appear. Each 
issue of this quarterly magazine will deal 
with some special feature of school work 
in the effort to afford real help to teachers. 
An article dealing with ‘ Composition ” 
will be contributed to the first issue by 
City Superintendent Maxwell. 


The evolution of the present public 
school structures of New York from the 
first school erected by the Public School 
— in 1809, may be seen at the Teach- 
ers college museum, where a collection of 
200 photographs is on exhibition. The 
later designs include the H type of struc- 
ture, designed by C. B.J. Snyder, architect 
of the New York public schools. By means 
of this collection, which also includes ex- 
hibits from many other cities, the gradu- 
ate student or public school supervisor 
from a distance can, with slight expendi- 
ture of time and expense, become familiar 
with the constructive features and details 
of lighting, ventilating, and sanitation of 
the great public school systems. 





Educational Meetings. 


July 1-4—West Virginia State Educa- 
tional Association, annual meeting, at Mt. 
Lake park, Md. State Superintendent 
Thomas C. Miller, president, Charles, W. 
Va. 





Some Recent Publications 
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April 26-27.—Tri-State Teachars Associ- 
ation, at Huntington. W.H. Cole, presi- 
dent, Huntington, W. Va. 


February 25:27—Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, Chicago. 


March 24-28—Winnebago County (IIl.) 
Teachers’ Institute, Rockford. 


April 23-25—International Kindergarten 
Union, Boston. 


July 1-3—American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 


April 4-5.—Ohio Valley round table at 
New Cumberland, W. Va. 


June 30.—July 5.—National Association 
of Elocutionists in Chicago. Virgil A. 
Pinkley, Cincinnati, O., president. 


June 23.,—August 1.—Vanderbilt univer- 
sity, summer school. Dr. J. T. McGill, sec- 
retary, Nashville, Tenn. ‘ 


June 13.—August 2.—Ohio university 
summer school. Dr. Alston Ellis, presi- 
dent, Athens, O. 


The recently organized National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education 
meet in Chicago Feb. 27-28. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon of the first day 
Miss Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar college 
read a paper on “American History 
in the Schools.” This was an open 
meeting. A meeting for members only 
was held at 9.30 Feb. 28. 


{For other Meetings see page 266.] 





The St. Denis Hotel, Broadway and 
th Street, one of the most centrally 
located first class hotels in the shopping 
district, and especially known as the head- 
quarters of those interested in education, 
has published a neat little booklet with 
half tone illustrations which will be sent 
free on application. This hotel is noted 
for its cuisine and superior accommoda- 
tions at moderate prices. 











of Botany.” List price, $1.50. 


trance requirement. 


BERGEN’S FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 


By JosEPH Y. BERGEN, recently Instructor in Biology in the English High School, Boston, and author of “Elements 


The “ Foundations of Botany ” is sufficient to prepare for any college or university which accepts botany as an en- 
It offers an extended and comprehensive course for schools that wish to devote an entire year to 
the subject, and provides the teacher, who has only a minimum amount of time, with the advantage of a considerable 
option as regards the kind and amount of work which he shall present tu his classes. 


















MYERS’ ROME: Its Rise and Fall 
List price, $1.25. 

A Second Edition, bringing the Narrative down to A. 
D. 800, in Accordance with the Recommendations of the 
Committee of the American Historical Association, 


OUTLINE MAPS FOR AN HISTORICAL 
ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Illustrating Territorial Growth and Development. By 
FRANK HEywoop Hopper, Professor of American 
History in the University of Kansas. Paper, 10 3-4 x 16 
inches. List price, 40 cents. 


The Youth’s Companion Series of Supplementary Readers. 


THE WIDE WORLD 
Illustrated. List price, 25c. 

The Wide Workd, the first volume of the series, gives a 
brief, comprehensive survey of childiife in Japan, Egypt, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Sweden, South America, 
and Alaska. Among the interesting sketches are “ Bar- 
barian Babies,” ‘‘ Dining with a Mandarin,” “Some 
Little Egyptians,” “A Visit to Sweden,” “ An Eskimo 
Breakfast.” It is attractive in binding, convenient in 
size, and low in price. 

The work is particularly adapted for reading in the 
sixth and seventh grades. 











GLUCK AUF 

By MARGARETHE MULLER and CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Professors of German in Wellesley college. List 
price, 75 cents. 

“‘Gliick Auf” is a German reader intended primarily 
for beginners. The central idea of the book is to intro- 
duce the student at once to facts, ideas, and sentiments 
which are in close relation to German life. 


MEIER’S HERBARIUM and PLANT DESCRIP- 
TION. 
With Directions for Collecting, Pressing, and Mounting 
Specimens. 
Portfolio containing 25 sheets for description and pre- 
servation of specimens. List price, 60 cents. 


THE CYR READERS 
BY GRADES. 


An arrangement of these popular readers in a series of 
eight books corresponding to the grades below the high 
school. The fundamental idea of Cyr’s Readers is to 
make children familiar with the works and personality 
of the great English and American writers, and to 
awaken a taste for good literature. Besides the work of 
the basal authors each book contains choice selections 
from other standard literature for young people. 
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Outline of Botany, for the High School, Laboratory, and 
Class-room, by Robert Greenleaf Leavitt, A.M., of the Ames 
Botanical Laboratory. This book is based upon the true prin- 
ciple of scienee study, beginning with examination of the 
plants themselves. So all the laboratory exercises precede the 
descriptive text. The work begins with study of the seeds 
themselves, showing how the embryo, in reality a minute 
plant, is packed in the seed and surrounded by sufficient nutri- 
ment to maintain growth until the young seedling can secure 
its own food. The author then traces the plants, as stalk, leaf, 
and flower, until the seeds complete the cycle. The plants se- 
lected are such as can usually be secured and yet which show 
all the typical features. The order of arrangement is that of 
Gray. The illustrations are suited to awaken investigation. 
The book is well calculated to make accurate and enthusiastic 
botanists of those pupils of the high schools who can find time 
in their course to follow all its details. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Price, $1.00.) 






Don’t think less of your system than you do of your house. 
Give it a thorough cleansing, too. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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—the Standard Visible Writer. 


There is not one typewriter of the many hundreds on 
the market that has ever equaled the OLIVER record. 
This is not tobe wondered at when one compares the 
OLIVER with any other typewriter in existence, and 
notes, as one must, the progressive lines on which it is 
built and the points of superiority it possesses in so 
many, many essentials that make its service of superior 
value to the operator. 

These essential points are set forth in an attractive 
booklet which we take pleasure in mailing free to all who 
are interested. 


THE OLIVER received the GOLD MEDAL, 
highest award, at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, 1901. 
The Oliver Typewriter Co., 
151 Lake St., - - Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 
Foreign Office,42 Poultry, London, England. 














College Algebra, 


aaa 


By LEONARD EUGENE DICKSON, Ph.D., 








Assisiant Professor of Mathematics in the University of Chicago. 





This text is intended primarily for the college and 
the technical school. By treating only the subjects 
usually given in the college course in algebra, space has 
been gained for a more detailed exposition of the more 
difficult topics. As the extent and the character of the 
review at the beginning of the course upon topics pre- 
scribed for entrance to college varies so widely, and as 
the review is usually conducted in an informal manner, 
it seemed best to the author to leave to the instructor 
the review of the elementary principles, but to give in 
the text review exercises. 
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Small 8vo, vii+-214 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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Order through your bookseller, or copies will be forwarded 
postpaid by the publishers on receipt of the retail price. 
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Books Under Way. 


Ginn & Company. 

“Medieval and Modern History, Part 1.—Middle Ages,” by 
Philip Van Ness Myers. 

Religion of the Teutons,” by P. D. Chautepie de la Saus- 
saye, translated by B. J. Vos. ; 

Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame de Paris,” edited by John R. 
Wightman. 

“ Nature Study and Life,” by Clifton F. Hodge. 

“Selections from De Quincey,” edited by Milton H. Turk. 

“Trees in Prose and Poetry,” by Gertrude L. Stone and M. 
Grace Fickett. , 


“Northern Europe.” (Youth’s Companion Series.) 


Rand, McNally & Company. 


“Rab and His Friends, and Other Dog Stories,” by John 
Brown, edited by C. W. French. (Canterbury Classics.) 

: The Gold Bug,” by Edgar Allan Poe, edited by Theda Gilde- 
meister. (Canterbury Classics.) 

“ Norse Stories,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” by Eulalie Osgood Grover. 

“Eskimo Stories,” by Mary E. Smith. 

“New Century Reader by Grades,” Book I. 

“New Century Fourth Reader.” 

“New Century Fifth Reader.’ 

“Viking Tales,” by Jennie Hall. 

“The Story of Achilles and Hector,” by Agnes Cook Gale. 

“King Arthur and His Knights,” by Maude L. Radford. 

“The Cricket on the Hearth,” by Charles Dickens, edited by 
Geo. B. Aiton. (Canterbury Classics.) 

“The King of the Golden River,” by John Ruskin, edited by 
Katharine Lee Bates. (Canterbury Classics.) 

“Language, Through Nature, Literature, and Art,” by Miss 
H. A. Perdue and Miss S. E. Griswold. 

“A Grammar School History of the United States,” by Dr. 
W. H. Mace. 

“English Composition,” based on literary models, by Rose 
M. Kavana and Dr. Arthur Beatty. 

“ Hand Loom Weaving,” by Mattie P. Todd. 

“Modern Educational Principles Applied to the Teaching of 
Arithmetic and Elementary Algebra,” by Clinton S. Osborne. 
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“ Russian Fairy Tales,” by Mme. V. Blumenthal. 
“The Little Corsican,” by Esse Hathaway. 
“Stories of Mother Goose Village,” by Madge Bigham. 
“A Bird Calendar,” by Clarence Moore Weed. 
The Baker & Taylor Company. 
“ Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Clubs,” by Mrs. Emma 


A. Fox. 


“The Next Great Awakening,” by Dr. Josiah Strong. 
Allyn & Bacon. 

“High School Physics,” by Prof. Henry S. Carhart. 
“ Ancient History,” by Prof. Willis M. West. 

Werner School Book Company. 
“Taylor’s Second Reader.” 
“Four American Explorers.” 
“Four American Indians.” 
“Four American Women.” 
“Four American Artists.” 

D. C. Heath & Company. 
“Qualitative Chemical Analysis,” by John B. Garvin. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company. 


““ A New Gradatim,” edited by M. C. Smart. 
“Select Orations of Cicero,’ edited by Dr. Benjamin L. 





D’Ooge. 


“Petronius, Cena Trimalchionis,” edited by Dr. William E. 


Waters. 


“Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” edited by Frederick L. 


Bliss. 


“ Essay on Burns,” edited by Cornelius B. Bradley, Ph.D. 

“ Essays on Milton and Addisen,” edited by J. Griffith Ames. 
“ Julius Cesar,” edited by Raymond M. Alden, Ph.D. 

‘“*A Modern Composition and Rhetoric,” edited by Dr. Lewis 


W. Smith. 


“An Elementary Chemistry,” by John C. Hessler, Ph.D. 
“Town Life in Ancient Italy,” translated by Dr. William E. 


Waters. 


“ Atlas of the Geography and History of the Ancient World,” 


edited by Dr. John K. Lord. 


“Modern European History, 1789-1900,” by Dr. George E. 


Fellows. 
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Are you looking for 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A better series of Readers? 


There’s a new series 
built on a sane plan 
that is almost ideal. 


Let us tell you about it. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 


Characteristics of the Adolescent. 


At the New York Educational Council 
meeting of Feb. 15 the Rev. A.H. McKin- 
ney was the principal speaker, his subject 
being ‘‘ Adolescence.” He spoke, in part, 
as follows: 

Adolescence is rather a loose term. 
Thus we have the early period and the late 
period of adolescence. I desire to confine 
myself, however, to the early period, cov- 
ering the years from about twelve to six- 
teen. 

At this age there come great physical 
changes, and with them mental, moral, and 
spiritual changes. It is a period of storm 
and stress. The child is a bundle of self- 
contradictions. It is also a period of selt- 
consciousness. One boy will stammer 
and blush. He can hardly look a person 
in the face. When some sneaking act is 
done and no one will acknowledge doing 
it, the teacher signals out the boy who 
blushes and stammers as the culprit. Ten 


to one he is guiltless. He is simply self- 
conscious. 

On the other hand there is the boy with 
exactly opposite characteristics. He is a 
braggart, abully. He can look you in the 
face no matter what wrong he has done. 
Heis the quintessence of bravado. Often 
various characteristics will alternate in 
the same boy. In either case he must be 
treated as a boy, not simply as one ofa 
class. 

This period shows the beginning of 
motives. The boy under twelve is essen- 
tially selfish ; after that age principles of 
philanthropy, courage, etc., come to him 
as naturally as the air he breathes. This 
tendency shows itself in a sort of clannish 
courage. If one boy has done wrong, the 
others will not tellon him. Their exhibi- 
tion of pride is apt to be very different 
from what it should be. Let us go back 
to the root, and put the right kind of pride 
in place of the wrong kind. 


Some years ago a man named McLauren 
shot a companion. I received his brother 
in my class at the public school. Peter 
annoyed me all the afternoon. On dis- 
missing the school I said to him, ‘‘ Mc- 
Lauren, I want to talk to you, so please 
remain in your seat.” He was inclined to 
rebel and rose with the others. I went to 
the door and he sat down. Then I said, 
‘“ Peter, I want to know whatis the matter. 
You haven’t treated me like a gentleman 
this afternoon.” 

McLauren said defiantly that he had 
got a bad name, that nobody would believe 
in him, and so it was no use for him to try 
to be good. I told him that if he would 
behave as a gentleman in school I would 
see every one treated him as such. Ever 
afterward he behaved himself in class and 
helped me to keep the other boys in order. 

The boy of twelve or fourteen is dreamy. 
Wise indeed is the principal who takes 
advantage of the day dreams to lead his 
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The Best Self-Instructors to use are 





Otto’s French Conversation Method 
Olto’s German Conversalion Method 
Sauer’s Spanish Conversation Method 
Sauer’s Italian Conversation Method 


They are complete, including Key, and based on 


tone principles. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO SCHOOL 
JOURNAL READERS 


Any single method by mail for $1.25, any two 
methods for $2.00, three for $3.00, the set four, for $3.75 


These are CONVERSATION methods and just 
fitted for the new Phonograph System of Self- 


Instruction. 
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LEARN LANGUAGES 


A Fascinating and Useful Study 


Teachers can make their own lesson Records. Students 
can make their Records and then criticise their pronun- 
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is best suited for this purpose. The equipment in- 
cludes a reproducer, or speaker and a recorder with which 
records are made. 


We are pioneers in the field of Phonograph Lan- 
guage Study—Our experience and the advice of experts 
1s at your service. 


For full particulars address Language Study Dept. 


DOUGLAS 6 COMPANY, 
10 West 22nd St., New York. 
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pupils along the right path. When the 
boy reaches the age of eighteen or twenty 
he will begin to see that it his dreams and 
ambitions are to be realized he must 
buckle down to work and study to fit him- 
self for the exalted sphere he is determined 
to occupy. 

With day dreams come many other 
things, some good, others the opposite. 
The boy of fourteen is invariably in love. 
If a poor boy he lavishes his affection on 
a dog; if wealthy, upon his pony. To the 
teacher I would say, “ Don’t manifest any 
love for a boy in school. The young 
adolescent wants no demonstration ot 
affection. One boy who had been bad was 
called up to the platform by the teacher. 
In pleading with him she put her arm on 
his shoulder. The boy behaved himself 
all the rest of the term, because he was 
afraid the teacher would embrace him 
again. 

A lively discussion on books for boys 
followed. Dime novels were roasted to a 
crisp. Finally President Swingle asked 
those present who had never read a dime 
novel to raise their hands. Only four 
hands were shown. 

Principal Knapp, of Hempstead, L. I., 
said that reading for boys and girls should 
interest and touch them, instead of going 
over their heads. Too many books of 
child life nowadays are written for adults. 


Chicago Notes. 


At the request of German societies, the 
German-English night school will remain 
open three weeks after the close of the 
regular term. The societies will pay the 
teachers and janitor. 


‘ The fight of the Teachers’ Federation is 
having some unexpected results. Chicago 
teachers on the Wert side complain that 
the corporations are down on teachers to 
such an extent that some of the street cars 
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will not stop for them. One teacher says tute of the Winnebago county teachers in 


she has been passed ten times in one week 
by cars she had signaled to stop. 


Prof. Charles W. Pearson has voluntar- 
ily resigned from his position as professor 
of English literature at Northwestern uni- 
versity. Professor Pearson became prom- 
inent a few weeks ago by saying, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, that he regarded 
the miracles performed by Jesus and the 
prophets as myths and legends handed 
down from one generation to another. He 
will continue in charge of his classes until 
a succesor is found. His salary will con- 
tinue until January, 1903. 


Here and There. 


MADISON, N. J.—Mr. A. F. Stauffer has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. L, A. 
Beardsley as supervising principal of the 
Madison schools. Mr. Stauffer has had 
seventeen years’ experience in this work, 
nine years as superintendent and two years 
in a Pennsylvania state normal school. 
For the past two years he has been super- 
vising principal of the schools of Chatham 
and Florham Park, Morris county, N. J. 
He is a graduate of Lafayette college, has 
spent a year in graduate work in Colum- 
bia university and has taken courses in 
education in the New York university 
school of pedagogy. 


Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, a member of the 
Philadelphia board of education and 
president of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, has been elected an honorary 
member ot the National Society of Na- 
tural Science and Mathematics, Cher- 
bourg, France, in recognition of his scien- 
tific researches. Dr. Dixon’s work in 
bacteriology long since received interna- 
tional recognition. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—County Supt. O. J. 
Kern, who will conduct the annual insti- 
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this city, March 24-28, has prepared and 
had printed an elaborate program of the 
sessions. The leaflet, which by the way 
is printed on excellent paper and enclosed 
in stiff covers, gives complete outlines of 
the work to be covered in the branches to 
be taught. These include English gram- 
mar, primary work, physiology, spring 
nature study, U nited States history, and a 
special art course, of which Mr. Kern 
himself will have charge. Lists of books 
upon history and art to be found in the 
Rockford public library are appended and 
the program is illustrated with art and 
photographic reproductions. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The thirty-third anni- 
versary of the founding of the University 
of Nebraska was celebrated February 14 
and 15. Gen. J. C. Black delivered the 
charter day oration. His subject was 
“ Abraham Lincoln.” 


Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have contracted for the erection of 
medical laboratories, which, it is said, will 
be the largest and ‘most complete in the 
United States. Including erection and 
equipment, the laboratories will cost 
$600,c00 


Michigan Items. 


Supt. C. H. Horn, of Traverse City, has 
handed in his resignation to take effect at 
close of year. Supt. I. B. Gilbert, of St. 
Johns, has been elected at Traverse City. 


Supt. R. H. Struble, of Cassopolis, will 
do postgraduate work at the U niversity of 
Michigan next year and has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect at the close of 
the present year. 


Two towns have lost their school build- 
ings within a few days, Otsego and Nash- 
ville. Both were good buildings and en- 
tail heavy loss beside the great inconve- 
nience in the middle of the year. 








If it ts the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to Kknow— 








for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. Ifyou 
want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUASCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office - Western Sales Office: 
190 Fifth Aveaue, NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 








LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


I" should need no argument to convince any one en- 

tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 
an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 
complete in the field it is designed to occupy, and the 
purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
books that will answer all his ordinary requirements. 
Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover 
the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library 


igvolumes - - - = 822.00 
Kellogg’s Smaller Library 

@volumes - - - = 10,00 
Reading Circle Library 

18 volumes - - - $0.00 
Teachers’ Professional Library 

volumes - - - $3.25 
Teachers’ Manuals Library 

2 volumes - cA te, 83.75 
Teachers’ Working Library 

20 volumes 86.00 


(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate : and: District ‘School Teachers. ) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library 


®@volames - - ~ $6.00 
School Entertainment Library 
27volumes - - r 85.00 


These libraries are all wih upon the leatelbomt plan, which 
enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- 
ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTION 


is attracting increasing attention in many 
institutions of higher learning, and in 


grammar- and high-school work. D0 @ 


THREE BOOKS 


deseroe a careful examination by all 


teachers of commercial studies d @ 


rFHOMSON’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 





CLARK’S COMMERCIAL LAW 





MONTGOMERY’S MODERN BOOKKEEPING 





For special terms for introduction, address 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


SRG NM Puvlisners, eS 8 Nes 
29-31-33 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK. 











MORTON'S 
SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


The Elementary The Advanced 


The latest and best School Geographies; new and thosamghly 
modern ‘the industrial and commercial idea is everywhere 
made prominent The 7ezt is accurate, clear, andinteresting: 
the /lustrat ons true to life, artistic,and admirably correlated 
with the Text. The Maps are exceptionally valuable, consti- 
tuting one of the strongest features of the books. Our 
* Detached Possessions” are fully described in their proper 
place, along with the rest of the United States. 


THE. PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN 
READING 


(Five Books) 


By SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE I. AnpicH, Brookline, Mass., 
ALEXANDER Fores, Chicago, 


Prepared by practical teachers, these books are in every 
sense excellent Text-Books in Reading. The key note of the 
series is to teach pupils to help themselves. These Readers 
contain valuable guides to pronunciation and abundant 
Drill Exercises. 


HULL’S ARITHMETICS 


The Elementary The Complete 


Are extensively used in the best schools of the country on 
account of their acknowledged excellence. The use of these 
Arithmetics trains and develops the reasoning faculties. 


STANDARD 
HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Warren’s New Physical Geography—thoronghly revised 
to the present time in both Text and Maps: really a new book— 
Avery’s Physics, McCabe’s Bingham’s Latin Series, Hills 
Rbetoric, Shaw’s Backus’ Outlines of Literature—English 
and American—Wayland’s Chapin’s Elements of Political 
Economy. 





Butler, Sheldon & Company, 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 





Some New Speakers 





HinDs & NoBLE, New York City. 


With the understanding that I may return the books 
to you if I do not wish to purchase them, you may send, 
postpaid, those I have checked below, billing them to me 
at teacher’s 20% discount. 


PRICE 
Pieces that Have Taken Prizes ; r $1.25 
New Pieces that W7// Take Prizes . . 1.25 
How to Attract and Hold an Audience : 1.00 


Pieces for Every Occasion . ; : 1.25 
*A Well-Planned Course in Reaidng (Le Row) 1.00 
*How to Use the Voice in Reading and Speaking 1.25 


*A Ten Weeks’ Course in Elocution (Coombs) 1.25 
*Fenno’s New Science and Art of Elocution 1.25 
*How to Gesture (Ott) . A : ‘ 75 
*A New Parliamentary Manual (Palmer) . 75 
*Pros and Cons (Questions Fully Discussed) 1.50 
Commencement Parts (Orations, Essays, etc.) 1.50 
Three-Minute Declamations for College Men 1.00 
*Three-Minute Readings for College Girls . 1.00 
Handy Pieces to Speak (0 Cards) . : 50 
Acme Declamation Book : ; . .50 


Ross’ Southern Speaker : “ 1.00 

New Dialogues and Plays (Primary, Inter., Adv.) 1.50 
*Common Errors in Writing and Speaking (Ellis) .50 
*Composition Writing Made Easy (for all 


Grades) : : . ? ; 75 
Henry’s High School Question Book (with An- 

Swers), ; . ° ; ; 1.50 
Seeley’s The Foundations of Education . 1,00 
Songs of A// the Colleges : : ‘ 1.50 
Songs of the Zastern Colleges ; ; 1.25 
Songs of the Western Colleges __.. 8 1.25 
New Songs for College Glee Clubs . 2 50 
Smith’s Mew Class Register . . : .50 


, The books starred * are being used as Text-Books in many schools 
Send for the list of Dictionaries, Translations and Question Books tha. 
we publish. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used in its re oy No conglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are a i the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
“ What’s in a Dame? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
= apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 

© name 


“GRAND” RAPIDS ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They.insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them,for then they are sure of one hundred ceats value for every 
dollar invested. * GRAND RAPIDS ’’ desks are made in three piusr 





known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION AD 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK 
The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class and through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 
lace of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 
urniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 

‘Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave, and Washington St., CHICAGO 

Works ° - ° « GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGA 
Send for Watalogue, free for the asking 
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Gold Medal, Paris Exposition % Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition 
We wish every reader of this paper to know the beautiful 


PERRY PICTURES 


ar cost ONE CENT EACH in tote of 8S 120for 9300. oe paper, 


THE ONE-CENT PICTURES ARE FIVE TO EIGHT TIMES THIS SIZE. 


Ted VERY home—every child—should have a collection of these pictures. Mention this magazine 
| | and send two-cent stamp for our Catalog during March, and we will send you these three beauti- 
! | ful pictures FREE: “The Wave,” “Spring,” “ Aurora”; two of them in our new Boston Edi- 
ews} tion. Or send 2 cents for 25 Art Pictures. Or 25 cents for’ these 5 PERRY PICTURES, Extra 

Size: ‘‘ Lone Wolf,” “ Sir Galahad,” “Across the Fields,” “ Deer Pass,” ‘* End of the Journey.”’ 
Or 25 cents for f Pictures in Colors—Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. SEND FOR List OF SUBJECTS 
IN PictuREs IN CoLors Also beautiful pictures for Easter. 
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THE PERRY MAGAZINE $3:20 360 Xeartenthtree usta 


as illustrations would cost more than the price of a subscription. 





THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 17, Malden, Mass. 








Official Announcements. 


The Western Drawing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its ninth annual meeting 
at Minneapolis May7-9. 

The next session of the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Association will be held at Lex- 
ington about the first of July. Prof. H. 
H. Cherry, of Bowling Green, is president 
and W. W. White, of Alexandria, is secre- 
tary. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS.—The New York 
State Teachers’ Association will meet here 
July 2 and 3. Supt. H. P. Emerson, of 
Buffalo, president, and Mr. R. A. Searing, 
of Rochester, secretary. 

PITTSBURG, PA.—The Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association wil] meet in 
Pittsburg July 1-3. Dr. J. R. Flickinger, 
of Lock Haven, is president and Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, of Lancaster, secretary. 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn.—The faculty of 


Wesleyan university will conduct a sum- 
mer school of chemistry and biology dur- 
ing the month of July. Profs. W. O. At- 
water, W. P. Bradley, and H. W. Conn 
will have charge. The courses offered in- 
clude lectures on methods and results of 
investigations regarding food and nutri- 
tion; a short course in food analysis in 
the chemical laboratory; a practical 
course in methods of dietary studies; a 
short course in either qualitative or quan- 
titative analysis, or in special lecture ex- 
periments; a special course in the new 
cryogenic laboratory on chemical phenom- 
ena at low temperatures; lectures on bac- 
teria; a laboratory course in bacteriology. 


Open competitive examinations for po- 
sitions in New York state and county de- 
partments and institutions, under the rules 
of the civil service commission, will be 
held about March 15. Among the posi- 
tions is that of clerk for regent’s office, 


which is open to male high school gradu- 
ates only. The salary is $30 a month. 
Application blanks may be had by ad- 
dressing Chief Examiner, State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Albany, N. Y. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association 
will be held at Horel Victory, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, July 1-4. The Central Passenger 
Association, controlling the territory be- 
tween Buffalo and Pittsburg on the east, 
to Chicago on the west, and the Ohio 
river on the south, has granted a rate of 
one fare for the round trip. Arthur L. 
Manchester, Wellesley Hills, Mass., pre- 
sident, 


The next imeeting of the. New York 
Society for Child Study will be held at 
Saratoga,N. Y.,July 3. leven T. Scudder, 
principal of the State Normal school at 
New Paltz, N. Y., is president and Dr. S. 
H. Albro, of Fredonia, secretary. 





EXPERIMENT. 
MILLION 
TRIUMPH DESKS IN USE. 





A WARM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 





STATE MAPS 


New Township Maps of 
the Following States 





But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than itis claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school Sdicors cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN.USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE., New York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wasasu AVE., CHIcaco, ILL. 





INCHES. 

| Michigan - : - - - 40 x 58 
| Minnesota 40 x 58 
Wisconsin : . . - - 40 x 58 
Illinois - - - . - 40 x 58 
New Jersey - : - - - 40 x 58 
Delaware - - - - - - 40x58 
Pennsylvania - 60 x 40 
Iowa - - . 60 x 40 
North Dakota 60 x 40 
South Dakota - - : - : 60 x 40 
New York - : - . . - 40 x 58 
Maryland - - - - - - 58 x 40 


Write to any First-Class School Supply House 





McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Publishers, Je Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., Chicago, Western Agents. 
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H. W. JOHNS’ 
Asbestocel Corrugated Paper 


FOR 


FURNACE PIPES 


ASBESTOCEL SHEETS 


FOR HEATERS «at. KINDS 


FIRE-FELT AND ALL FORMS OF ASBESTOS 


SAMPLES AND BOOKLET « SOMETHING ABOUT COVERINGS” ON REQUEST 





Azariah Smith. 


Seldom does it fall to the lot of an indi- 
vidual orcorporate body to be afflicted so 
sorely in a short space of time as has been 
the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
thru the deaths of Horace E. Scudder and 
Azariah Smith within four days of each 
other. The death of Mr. Smith, on Jan. 
14,came as a special shock to those who at- 
tended the funeral of Mr.Scudder the pre- 
ceding day. Mr. Smith sat in a front pew 
with the representatives of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, and the Riverside Press 
at Mr. Scudder’s funeral. Altho appar- 
ently in good health, it was noticed that 
he had visibly aged. Mr. Smith always 
possessed a mild, serene, and thoughtful 
face and anyone could see from its expres- 
sion how closely and acutely the death of 
his old associate, Mr. Scudder, had affected 
him. Yet his countenance wore its usual 
placid expression, softened somewhat by 
thoughts of the friend who had just 
“gone before.” 

The following morning, Mr. Smith left 
his home in Brookline to go to the Park 
street offices of the Boston house he 
served. His nephew accompanied him. 
When the train was half way into the city, 
the young man noticed that his uncle was 
unconscious. It was thought that he had 
fainted. No physician was on the train, 
so nothing could be done until the South 
station was reached. Mr. Smith was then 
carried tenderly to the emergency room, 
but the physician said that he had suffered 
a paralytic shock and had died instantly. 

On hearing the sad news two representa- 
tives of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
went to the South Terminal. Rev. Judson 
Smith, D. D., brother of the deceased was 
also notified, and he arranged for the re- 
moval of the body to Mr. Smith’s late 
home, 20 Hawthorne road, Brookline. 


The Sunday before his death Mr. Smith 
celebrated his sixty-ninth birthday. 

For thirty-five years Azariah Smith has 
been a prominent figure in the book trade. 
Tho his position was rather retired from 
the public eye, it was none the less im- 
portant. Mr. Smith was always the soul 
of courtesy to all with whom he did busi- 
ness.. As advertising manager for one of 
America’s largest book publishers, he had 
relations with nearly every important 
periodical in the country. He never took 
an unfair advantage of any publication, or 
descended to those mean and petty tricks 
which some advertisers count their chief 
stock in trade. Nearly every ‘“‘ad’’ sent 
out by his house bore abundant evidence 
of his painstaking care and his attractive 
personality. During the three weeks 
which have elapsed since his death, appre- 
ciations of Mr. Smith have appeared in 
prominent journals thruout the country. 
All pay tribute to his unfailing courtesy 
and sterling character, his fidelity,and his 
sweet reasonableness. 

Azariah Smith was born in Middlefield, 
Mass., January 12, 1833. He prepared for 
college at Williston seminary, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. At the age of eighteen he en- 
tered New York Central college at Mc- 
Grawville. and was graduated five years 
later. He was immediately appointed 
professor of Greek at his alma mater and 
continued in this position until the autumn 
of 1858. The next few years he spent in 
Mifflin county, Pa., as county superin- 
tendent of schools and as instructor in an 
academy. Mr. Smith went to Boston in 
1866. He associated himself with the firm 
of Ticknor & Fields, book publishers. 
and continued with the succeeding firms 
of Fields, Osgood & Company, James R. 
Osgood & Company, Houghton, Osgood & 
Company, and finally with Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company. In 1861, Mr. Smith mar- 


ried Miss Sophie E. Van Duzer, of Silver 
Creek, N.Y. Two of their children are 
still living—Miss Florence Van Duzer 
Smith and Prof. Theodore Clark Smith, of 
Ohio State university. 


Summer Schools. 

April 1-Oct. 1.—IIlinois Medical college, 
Chicago summer schoo] of medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy. Address W. C. 
Sanford, M. D., secretary, 182 Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago. 

May 19 and June 30.—The two summer 
sessions of the Ferris institute open on 
above dates. W.N. Ferris, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

June 5-Aug. 2o—Campbell university, 
summer Latin school. Address D. H. 
Sprong, principal, Holton, Kan. 

June 5-Aug. 5.—Kansas State normal 
school, Emporia, Kan. J. N. Wilkinson, 
president. 

June 9 to July 19 and July 21 to Aug. 29. 
—Illinois State Normal university, Nor- 
mal, Ill. two summer sessions. Address 
David Felmley. 

June ro-Aug. 19.—Valparaiso college 
and Northern Indiana normal school. H. 
B. Brown, president, Valparaiso, Ind. 

June 13 July 25.—University of Nebras- 
ka. summer session, Lincoln, Neb. 

June 16-July 26.—State University of 
Iowa. Address President G. E. McLean, 
or Dean L. G. Weld. 

June 16-July 18.—Denver, Col., normal 
and preparatory school. Fred Dick, man- 
ager. 

June I9-Aug. 30.—New England conser- 
vatory of music; private teaching during 
entire vacation period. Frank W. Hale, 
Boston. 

June I9-July 31.—University of Tennes- 
see summer school. 

June 24-Aug. 8.—Mt. Union college, Al- 
liance, O. Address, President A. B. Riker. 
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in the first forty days after it came 


about this book. 


24 Adams Street, 
CHICAGQ. 





Forty SCHOOLS ADOPTED 


MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 


Teachers have found in it many new ideas in the 
teaching of spelling. There is nothing stereotyped 
Lessons cannot be prepared 
without study. Send for a sample page. 


POWERS 


from the press. 





OFFICE METHODS AND PRACTICAL 


is the ideal book for high schools. 
high schools as CuicaGo, CINCINNATI and DayTon ; 
and in State normal schools in New York, Wis- 
CONSIN, lowa, and SoutH Dakota. 
extremely attractive to teacher, pupil, and parent. 
The use of this work popularizes the study, the 
school, and the teacher with the parents. 
formation concerning a full list of up-to-date com- 
mercial text-books for high schools, address 


G LYONS, 


BOOKKEEPING 


In use in such 
Inductive and 


For in- 


1133 Broadway; 
NEW YORK. 
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TEXANS 


STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas Il., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia, 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar Il., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 











Lilustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 
to? and 109 East [4th Street, Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th Street 


NEW YORK. 
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but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


General Sales Office, 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS 
Factory = = - - . - WALPOLE, MA&S. 














Rain or Snow Jd Mud or Dust 


Do not injure the text-books IF they are covered with a 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER---Leatherette 


Waterproof and Germproof 


which receives all the Soiling, Wear, and Handling, instead of the books. 








school-room. The 


the Greatest Modern Symbol of Economy. 


Immediate application of HOLDEN’S SELF BINDERS and 
TRANSPARENT PAPER to any Damage to the INSIDE of the books will increase the 
durability of the books and create a saving of from $5.00 to $10.00 a year in each 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Far reaching in its effects, but within the reach of 
every School Board desiring to save their Books and their Money and to 


Promote Economy and Cleanliness tn the School-room. 





SAMPLES FREE. 











HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


P. O. Box 643, Springfield, Mass. 
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June 23-Aug. 1.—Northern II]linois State | 
normal school, summer term, DeKalb, IIl. | 
John W. Cook, president. 

June 23-Aug. 1.—Ott summer school of 
Oratory. 
Des Moines, Ia. 

June 23-Aug. 1.—Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. Victor C. Alder- 
son. 

Beginning June 23.-—Virginia School of 
Methods at the University of Virginia. 
— Supt. E, C. Glass, Lynchburg, 

la 





June 23-Aug. 21.—Drake university, 
summer Latin school, Des Moines, Ia. 
Address Prof. Wilbert L. Carr. 

June 25-Aug. 8.—Summer session of Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
John R. Effinger, Jr., secretary. 

June 30-Aug. 8.—Benton Harborcollege, 
summer session, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

June 30-July 12.—San Francisco session 
of national summer schools. Address S. 
C. Smith, 321-325 Sansome street, San 
Francisco. 

July 1-4.—Music Teachers’ National 
Association, Put-in-Bay, Ohio, A. L. Man- 
chester, Wellesley Hills, Mass., president. 
_ July r-Aug. 10.—Yale summer school of 
forestry, Milford, Pa. H.S. Groves, di- 
rector, New Haven, Conn. 

July 1-Aug. 1.—Wesleyan university 
summer school of chemistry and biology. 

July 1-Aug. 5.—Sloper school of oratory, 
Chicago. H. M. Sloper, president. 

July 2-Aug.13.—Biological laboratory of 
Brooklyn institute of arts and sciences. 
Address Franklin W. Hooper, 502 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. 

July 2-Aug. 28.—Chautauqua assembly, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Address Chautauqua 
Assembly, General Offices, Cleveland, O. 

July 3.—New York Society for Child 
Study, at Saratoga,N. Y. Principal Myron 
T. Scudder, of New Paltz Normal school, 
president. 

July 5-Aug. 15.—Harvard university 
summer school of arts and sciences, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. J. L. Love, clerk. 

July 6-Sept. 5.—Catholic summer school 
of America, Champlain, assembly, Cliff 
Haven, N.Y. W.E. Mosher, secretary, 
39 E. 42d street, New York. 

July 7 Aug. 30.—Kindergarten training 
school, Grand Rapids, Mich. Summer 
term address Clara Wheeler, secretary, 
23 Fountain street, Grand Rapids. 


Blackboard 
Stencils #« # 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
ger with catalog containing complete 
1St. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 


@ sows 


FURNISHING CO. 






















Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, Street, ‘Soston 
» Street, BOSTON 
EUROPE Jessie hapa Sakon 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave.’ Brooklyn, N.Y. 

te Fall tour to Kurope and Palestine: 70 days, $575. 
ONLY $1,675. 


TOUR AROUND T 
WORLD: SOWEERS 








| 
| 





E. A. Ott, Drake university, 


'E. L. KELLOGG & C0., 


« ART IN THE SCHOOL=-ROOM. 


We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
of superior quality and permanent value, 


all taken from the original paintings. 


making a selection from our former only partly illustrated 
ublished a new catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 

logue is not for sale, but sent on approval to teachers upon 
Tf this is not done, a charge of two dollars wil 


Educational Institutions. 
Our new illustrated leaflet ‘* Animal Life in Art’’ is mailed free on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC .CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
Fine Art Publishers. 


THE J. R. LYNCH CO. 


#Everything for School-Room Decoration 


Carbons, Platinums, Photograoures, Gelatine Prints, Plaster Casts, 


Realizing the difficulty of 
catalogue, we have just 
600 illustrations. This catalogu t se) al : 
receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned prepaid, in good condition, within a week. 
be made. We offer special discounts to 





~*~ ™~ 


Write for particulars concerning our Travelling 
Collections of Pictures suitable for Exhibitions. 


Artistic Framing at very low rates. 257 Fifth Avenue, New YorK 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type —Well Printed—Fine Regents. New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reducedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oatalogue Free} DyAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


The Best History of England 








-Green’s Larger History of the English People, 4 vols., 12mo, about 1,400 pages, printed 


in type shown by these lines, on excellent paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price of the set, to paid-in-advance subscribers to any of our five periodicals, only 
$1.00; by mail, $1.28, 


We have secured the remainder of an edition, only a few hundred sets, 
and you must order quickly to make sure of getting one of them. 

This is not Green’s ‘Shorter History,” but the larger work, the con- 
tents being identical with that of Harpers’ $10.00 edition. Macaulay 
and Hume are the only English historians who are recognized as the 
peers of Green, and they are not rivals, because their works cover only 
brief periods of English history, while Green’s covers from the earliest 
times to 1815. For 1815 to the present time, read McCarthy’s History. 


“ Altogether the most perfect as well as the most delightful work on the subject.”— 
Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

‘Ts recognized by scholars as the best complete modern history of England in ex- 
istence. Its finish of style removes it from the catalogue of books of reference, and 
makes the study of it a delight.”—Press, St Paul, Minn. 

“ Green’s History is one of the most brilliant and thoroughly valuable historical works 
which has appeared in many years. Fairly ranking with Macaulay’s great work in the 
absorbing interest of its narrative, it excels that in adaptation to popular needs, in that 
it covers the entire period of English history from the earliest to modern times, instead 
of a brief period as does Macaulay.”— Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. 


Publishersand 6{ E, Oth St., New York 4% 200k 


Booksellers, supplied 
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July 7-Aug. 15.—New York university 
summer school. Marshall S. Brown, sec- 
retary, University Heights, New York. 

July 7-Aug. 1.—Claremont summer insti- | 
tute. E. E. Leighton, secretary, Clare- | 
mout, N. H. 

July 7-Aug. 15.—Columbia university. 
Address Administrative Board, summer 
session, Columbia. 

July 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university, sum- 


mer session, Ithaca, N. Y. Address Regis- | 


trar Cornell university. 

July 8-Aug. 8.—Marthas Vineyard sum- 
mer institute, Cottage City. Address Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 


July 8-25 —American institute of normal | 


methods, Eastern session, Boston, Edgar 
O. Silver, president, 29 East roth street, 
New York. Western session, Northwest- 
ern university. 

Evanston, IIl., same date. 

July 8-Aug. 8—Massachusetts state nor- 
mal school, Hyannis, Mass. W. A. Bald-| 
win, principal. 

July 14-26.—New school of methods in| 
public school music, Chicago Address | 
American Book Company, Chicago. 

July 14-Aug. 8.— University of Minneso- 
ta. Address, D. L. Kiehle. 

July 2r- Aug. 2.—Chicago session of 
national summer school. Address Miss 
Ada M. Fleming, 378-388 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 

July 22 Aug. 8—Summer school of sci- 
ence for Atlantic Provinces of Canada. J. 
D. Seamon, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, secretary. 


Educational Meetings. 


May 7-9.—Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, at Minneapolis, Minn. Adelia 
E. Denton, secretary, St. Joseph, Mo. 

About July I Pir my Educational'As- 
sociation, at Lexington. W. W. White, Al- 
exandria, secretary. 

June 30-July 1.—University Convocation, 


at Albany, N. Y. James Russell Parsons, | 


Ghe PACKARD 


Jr., secretary, Albany, N. Y. 

July 1-3.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, at Pittsburg. Dr. J, P. McCas- 
key, Lancaster, Pa., secretary. 

July 2-3.—New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Saratoga Springs. Supt. ee 
Emerson. Buffalo, president; R. A. Searing, 
Rochester, seeretary. 

July 2-3.—New York State Society for 
Child Study,at Albany. Dr.S.H.Albro, 
secretary, Fredonia, N Y. 

July 7-11. —National Educational Associ- | 
ation at Minneapolis, Minn. Wallace G. 
Nye, chairman local executive c »mmittee. 


Roberts & Meck, of Harrisburg,Pa , are 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF — viatenees 


RICHARD A. McCURDY - * 


STATEMENT 


For the year ending December 31, 1901 
According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


President 








INCOME 
| Received for Premiums - - - - - $51,446,787 73 
| From all other Sources - - . - - - __ 14,177,517 78 
$65,624,305 51 
DISBURSEMENTS i nei 
To Policy- holders for Claims by Death - . - $17.344.023 13 


To Policy-holders for anenaaae, Dividends, etc. - . 


11,335; _ 77 
For all other Accounts - 3 - 3 2 


13,772 936 60 
_ $42 452, 606 50 50 





ASSE TS 

| United States Bonds and other Securities - 

| First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage - - - 

| Loans on Bonds and other Securities . : - 
| Loans on Company’s Own Policies - - 
Real Estate: Company’s Office Buildings in London, Paris, Berlin, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Sydney and Mexico, and other Real Estate - : - 27.542,442 44 
Cash in Banks and Trust ‘Companies - - 16,746, 84 46 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, etc. - . - 6,964,376 42 


$352, 838,971 € 6 


$198,063,981 24 
81,564,209 88 
10,638,000 00 
11,319,C67 23 


LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves,etc - - - - - - $289,652,388 84 
Contingent Guarantee Fund . - - : 6¢,7¢6,5§82 83 
Available for Authorized Dividends - - - 2,480,000 Co 


_$352.838,971 67 
- $1,243,503, 101 II 








| Insurance and Annuities in force . - . 


| I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct; liabilities 
| calculated by the Insurance Department. Csartts A. PRELLER, Auditor. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS a a ee ee Vice-President 
Walier R. Gillette - - General Manager| FredericCromwell - - - ~- Treasurer 
Isaac F.Lloyd - - ~- 2d Vice-President| Emory McClintock - - - - Actuary 





series of Commercial Text-books embodies the most modern business methods 
These books are simple, forceful, practical—best for teachers, best for students. 
They are used in the most progressive commercial schools in America, including the 
Packard Commercial School, New York, with a successful career covering nearly 
|halfacentury. Particular attention is directed to the following new books in the 
| Packard series: 


| PACKARD’S SHORT COURSE IN BOOKKEFPING-— 9% pages of bright new matter, illus- 

| trated with over 20 pages of unequaled script: prepared for commercial departments, night 

| a private learners. Price, $1.00. Advance sheets, showing the style of the book, 
mailed free 





sending free samples of their Examination, | PACKARD’S NEW BANKING—A book of 88 large pages, beautifully printed and iliustrated: 


Practice and Drawing Papers to all Teach- | 


ers who send them a two-cent stamp to| 


pay postage. This popular School Supply | 
Company publish a series of Spelling) 


way the best forms of modern banking. Highly commende by bankers and teachers. 
rice, $1.25 


PACKARD’S NEW COMMISSION BOOKKEEPING—=30 pages, flexible cover. Exactly the 
thing for a special course in commission bookkeeping. Price, 30 cents. 


Blanks also, samples of which can be had | PACKARD’S BUSINESS PRACTICE-—A series of Practice Tests which can be used with any 


by sending two two cent stamps to cover 


postage. Please mention this paper when | | 


requesting samples. 
Washington. 


Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour via | 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- | 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington | 
leaves Thursday, March 6. Rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round | 


trip, hotel accommodations, and guides, | 


$14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Tren- | 
ton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These | 
rates cover accommodations for two days | 
at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or | 
Ebbitt House. For accommodations at 
Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, 
$2.50 less. Special side trip to Mt.Vernon. 

Alltickets good for ten days,with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent,1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. 
J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 





General Passenger Agert, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


book. Best scheme of practice for commercial schools and for private learners. New, inter- 
esting, easy to use, ideal. 


| NEW SERIES OF BLANK BOOKS, well made, neatly put up, superior paper, and attractive 
prices. 
The following are also included in the Packard series: 
PACKARD’S ADVANCED COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING (1.25), The PACKARD 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS. in two editions ($1.00 and $1.50), the PACKARD LE»SONS 


| IN MUNSON PHONOGRAPHY ($1.00, with various supplementary reading exercises, etc., from 
| 10c. to 75¢c). All books mailed post-paid upon receipt of price. Proper discounts to schools. 

For New Descriptive Circular, Advance Sheets of the Short Course, and all 
information regarding the publications, address as below. 


S. S. PACKARD, Pubiisher. 101 E. 23d St., New York. 
= Relloga’s Elementary Psychology= 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 
This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 64 x 44, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


61 East oth Street, New York 
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Interesting Items. 
Hydrogen Reduced to a Solid. 


In a recent lecture before the Brit- 
ish Royal Society, Prof. Dewar, by a 
great degree of cold, reduced hydrogen, 
the lightest of all gases, to a solid. He 
said that a temperature had been pro- 
duced which was eight or nine degrees 
lower than this, or within nine degrees 
of absolute zero. The latter is the tem- 
perature to which the earth would fall 
were the heat of the sun withdrawn 
entirely. It is nearly 350 degrees be- 
low zero. 

Prof. Dewar thinks he will be able to 
reduce helium to a liquid. This is the 
element whose lines show in the solar 
spectrum. The name is derived from 
helios, the name of the Greek sun-god. 
Another gas must be found even more 
volatile than helium in order to reach 
within one degree of absolute zero. 


Americans in China. 


Americans are turning the tables on 
the Chinese. Instead of their coming 
to this country by the thousand, as was 
the case twenty odd years ago, Ameri- 
can capitalists are invading Chinese 
cities. A company organized in New 
York city will build a system of trol- 
ley roads twenty-three miles long in the 
city of Shanghai. When these roads 
are built a new era for China will be- 
gin. 

The Russian Navy. 

Russia has ordered that all officers 
and men employed on Russian mer- 
chant vessels must be Russian sub- 
jects. There are a great many Eng- 
lish, Norwegian, and Danish subjects 
so employed who must either give up 
their positions or swear allegiance to 
Russia. 


Use of Wood in Battleships. 


The British have always shown a dis- 
position to use wood in battleships. 
Experts on this side of the Atlantic 
have considered the use of wood a mis- 
take, as in battle it is likely to take 
fire and the crew to be hurt by flying 
splinters. Of late years the British 
have used wood treated with chemicals 
so that it will not burn. Even this they 
have now discarded. There will be no 
wooden decks, and the cabin. will be 
built of steel, lined with a cork-like 
substance known as corticine. 


A Mountain of Salt. 


A marvel in the shape of a mountain 
of salt stands at Cardona, Spain, in the 
foothills of the Pyrenees. This region 
is very hot in summer and very cold in 
winter. Near the salt mountain stands 
the old fort of Cardona, long reputed 
one of the strongest in Spain. At its 
base flows a stream apparently half 
frozen, but what looks like ice and snow 
is really salt. 

Following up the stream through a 
gorge entirely without vegetation, the 
traveler comes suddenly at a turn in the 
path upon the salt mountain, which 
looks like a huge mountain of ice. It 
is estimated to contain 500,000,000 tons 
of rock-salt. France consumes 700,- 
000 tons a year, so that this mountain 
could supply France for 700 years. 


The Engineers’ Chief. 


Among the men of brains of the time 
P. M. Arthur, the famous head of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive, Engineers, 





INCORPORATED 1851. 
Baan 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, cleas, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - - 











77] a 77] 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - - - - New York City. 
eo PPPS POS 7 
: WE MAKE 


Drawing. Tables 
and Work Benches 


of superior quality 





The latest and best equipment for manual training schools. Illustrated cat- 


alog mailed on application. Address, the 
2 ARTISANS GUILD, # Muskegon, Mich. 
Rass AAAAAA SAAAAAAARAAP ARRAS UDIDDDRWAPPPIYPPPDPOLLDD IS 


, The New and Enlarged Edition is 
> 9 
ie Teacher’s Choice 
‘ A Dictionary of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
New Plates Throughout 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. ? 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


f Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


' HON. CHAS. R. SKINNER, New York State Supt. of Schools, calls it 


THE KING AMONG BOOKS 


Also Webster’s Collegiate tee acon Ag Scottish Glossary, etc. 
t100 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size 7 x 10x 2% inches. 

“¢ First-class in quality, second-class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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A Great History Bargain. 


One of the really great historical works of the world which every 
real student of world-affairs mustread. We have fortunately got hold 
of something under 100 sets at a wonderful bargain, and a few of our 
teacher-friends who speak quickly may have them. 


It is MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC, the story of the nation in the 
glorious times of WILLIAM THE SILENT, whose influence and example 
have done more for American constitutional liberty than that of 
any other nation save England. 

4 It isa really choice edition, fairly equal, we think, 
Kellogg’s to'that of Haspes's at $6.00; in four volumes, big type, 
Great Offer. uf} notes, fine illustrations, best library style, cloth, 
gilt tops. You may have the set for $2.15 and with it we will give you 
credit for $1.00 on mew subscriptions to any of our five periodicals, or 
75c. on renewal of your own; or, if you prefer, you may have $1.00 in 
value of Popular Classics and Classic Fiction, If by mail, add 4oc. 
postage. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East orn St., New York City. 


#THE FLORAL RECORD~ 


contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents. 
Write for terms for introduc- 


tion.’. ea ae Pat “e a6 ove ee ee ee 





is a plant record arranged for 
analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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white whiskers, and lives with his fam- 
ily on Euclid avenue, the most aristo- 
cratic street of Cleveland. In 1873 
he was elected as the Engineers’ chief, 
and, although chosen by the war party, 
led them successfully through strike 
after strike without any violence to 
opposing workmen worth speaking of. 
These sentiments of Arthur’s are 
worthy of being remembered by all 
labor unions: 

“Remember always that the burden 
of a strike falls on the women and 
children; consult them.” 

“We have the right to persuade and 
the right to hire. We have these rights 
and no others.” 


An English Walt Whitman. 

Edward Carpenter, a former Cam- 
bridge university lecturer and a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and 
now a farmer, is called the “English 
Walt Whitman.” JHe writes verse like 
Whitman in irregular, unrhymed meas- 
ure, and some of his sentiments are 
beautiful. Tolstoi, while declaring that 
he can make nothing of Whitman, 
praises highly his English disciple. 
Carpenter sings of life and nature, of 
freedom, and of democracy. 


A new train has been started to run 
between Paris and Calais to carry pas- 
sengers going to and coming from Eng- 
land. It is said this train is the fast- 
est in the world. The distance, 184.5 
miles, is covered in three hours, in spite 
of a stop of four minutes at Amiens 
and slow steaming through the city 
of Calais to the harbor. 


John Burroughs, the well known 
writer on nature, has just finished a 
work on Audubon, the great ornitholo- 
gist. He is now on his way to the isl- 
and of Jamaica to study the people and 
nature and everything that is native 
and peculiar there. Mr. Burroughs and 
two others will hire a horse and wagon 
and ride about the island in real gyp- 


sy fashion, viewing the country, the | 
people, the birds, and wild life of every | 








THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER __| 


MAKES LIGHT 
THE WORK 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


it is the best value type- 
\writer for the Office, 
Schoolroom ....and 

the Home...... 


Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 


Highest 




















New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 








must be numbered. He is a kindly-| 
faced gentleman with white hair ahd |- 











The University -of Chicago 


THE SUMMER QUARTER of 1902 will begin on Wednesday, 
June 18, and will close Saturday, August 30. 


MANY DEPARTMENTS. Instruction will be given in thirty depart- 
ments in Arts, Literature, and Science; in eight departments in the Divinity 
School; in seven departments connected with A/edicine; and in eleven branches 
in the School of Education. Send for a Summer Quarter Circular. 








The University of Chicago -« « Chicago 








PRACTICAL TEACHING PLANS 


For Kindergartners, Primary and Grammar Teachers, 
Normal School Teachers, and Pedagogic Classes, in 


Che Elementary School Ceacher and Course of Study 


Edited by Francis W. Parker, Director 
The University of Chicago School of Education 
$1.50 per year; 20c single copies 
An eighty-page monthly publication devoted to the development of a scientific course of study accord- 
ing to the adinighes of the new education, It contains all the work of the School of Education, and shows 
THE CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS 
in outlines of work to be done and in reports of work done in each Department and Grade. 
The journal is helpful in preparing for the regular and the summer courses of the School of Education, 








For information with reference to clubbing rates, and for sample copies, address 


Ghe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


BRAIN FOOD ‘AND NERVE TONIC 


For thirty years without an equal as a remedy 
for brain weariness, failure of vital force, and for 
the prevention of mental and nervous debility. 
This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and 
nerves, the loss of which is often the only cause of 
disease. Pamphlet, with full information, free on 
¢@ application to 


= Ki Gi, 5° West 25th St., 
é New York. 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for ¢atarrh, cold in the head, cold sores, and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 


“STANDARD” WATER COLORS 


Are those that are based on the Standard Colors of the Solar Spectrum, 


and are made by 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 




















Dry, Semi-moist, and Moist Colors. 

Box No. Al, eight pans of Semi-moist—price, 25 cents. The best 
box for the price in the market. 

‘ Twenty-six colors in tubes. Price, per tube, 10 cents. 

Send for full price list. 


DAYS BETTER THAN BONDS. 


The United States government borrowed money for war expenses, agreeing to 
pay three per cent. interest for twenty years and : Ham pay back | the principal; if 
you are a total abstainer and not over fifty-five years of age we will loan you cash 
protection for your home and loved ones at from one and one-half to four per 
cent. per annum and you need never pay the principal. 


The American in i and in Life is well known to the Christian and temperance business men of Amer 
ica. Organized in 1887 and incorporated in 1889, it was the — American ceupeer y to recognize that the 
man who does not drink is a better risk than the man who oes, and to-day it is the only Amer’ a compan: 
that gives the lower rates to the temperance people. It has assets amounting to nearly $100,000, its annus 
income is about $150,000, it has paid over $500,000 to its members and has over $7,000,000 of business in force. 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


To ScHOOL JOURNAL readers who respond to this notice we will send a proposition showing 
how a substantial cash dividend may be received from the first year’s investment. 


Address Dept. 2, 
AGENT WANTED. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE 
253 Broadway, - NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Wheatstone 
Bridge. 


Improved sliding contact, ma- 
hogany: base handsomely finished. 
Good enough for $5.00. We sell 
it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory. 


1091 
Pattern. 





FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
SUPPLY CO., 


Successors to Franklin Educational Co., 


Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, 
Chemica], and Biological Apparatus, 


156 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





A Complete Outfit 
for School-Rooms 


at the New York Office: of 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 








43 and 45 East Nineteenth: Street 





Maps Globes 


School Specialties 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





I iissaisniesicsinvnensicania $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


1,141,497,888 


The, Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of polar at the lowest yor com- 


mensurate with safety. 
PS Sf 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ss, Asthma, 


STOWELL & CO., or by mail, 85 cents. 
TTT TES 


SCHOOL BELLS | UNIVERSITY ANU 


emer BELLS. 
pper and tin only, 
MoSHANE BI BELL FOUNDRY, Battimores tid. 


Insurance and Annuities, ... 

















THE ACADEMIC 
CAPD AND GOWN 


symbolic of education is an economy in Gradu- 
aioe clothes, the uniform of the educational 
y, effecting an improved homogeneous collec- 
‘ive "trom a@ number of students or Faculty, or 
Trustees, heterogeneous in dress on account of 
differences in taste, wealth, or expenditure. 
Outfits sold $3.50 to $10. Outfits rented $i. 50 
and upwards. Shipped from Chicago, 
San Francisco, or Albany. 


COTRELL @ LEONARD, 


Box8.. 472-478 Broadway, Albany,N.Y. 


























JUST THE MINERALS YOU WANT 


FOR 10 CENTS, POSTPAID 


A transparent crystal of QUARTZ. 
A sharp crystal of Orthoclase FELDSPAR. 
A good crystal of Muscovite MICA. 


Along with the above we will send you free our 44-page Illustrated Price- 
Lists and our Illustrated Leaflet, ** Suggestions to Teachers of Mineral- 
ogy.’ ORDER. TO-DAY. 


GEO. L. ENGLISH (@Q CO., Mineralogists, 


Dealers ia Educational and Scientific Minerals, 


3 and 5 West 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System. 








Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 

samples to the , 
renee seinen wie 

509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN.. MASS. 





T=CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory, No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual ecoompenuing the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinct experiments. 
fe os tfit Sele ee Nee oe ane sheen fe 
cabinet is equip with appliances for water pressure, e y 
gas, and compressed air. ive piece is numbered and hasa special 
lace in one of the drawers. he universal verdict is: ‘‘ It is the 
best thing on the market.” 





Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


Marn OFFIck AND Factory: EasteEn OFFicn: 
Ft. Wayne Av. and St. Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N.Y. 


HUMAN SKELETONS &o 
, Anatomical Models 


ACHARLES H 
ES (REWARD 


\45 and 47 Mt Hope Ave Rochester NY 


SEND FOR CATALOG C 















specks 
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Interesting Items. 
A Famous Negro Poet. 


The foremost negro author of the day 
is Paul Lawrence Dunbar. He is the 
son of a man who escaped from the 
South to Ohio before the Civil war, 
and was born in Dayton, O., twenty- 
nine years ago. While running an ele- 
vator in that city he wrote verse for the 
papers that was so remarkable that it 
attracted attention. Later he was en- 
abled to retire from his position : 
elevator man and devote his whole time 
to literature. His first book of poems 
was published in 1893. In 1896 came 
his most famous volume, “Lyrics of 
Lowly Life.” In all he has published 
six or seven volumes of verse and three 
or four novels. 


A Bicycle Boat 


A San Francisco man has patented a 
boat with a bicycle inside of it. The 
bicycle lacks a front wheel, but the 
rear wheel, operated in the usual way 
by sprocket and chain, is geared to a 
pair of propellers. The rudder is like- 
wise connected with the handle bars, 
so that the operator steers the boat just 
as he would a bicycle. The craft thus 
driven by foot power has a frame some- 
what like that of a racing scull, but 
its ribs continue upward..and join so 
as to form a sort of fishback top. 


What We Owe to the Birds. 


A French naturalist says that man 
could not live in a birdless world. If 
all the birds in the world should die 
suddenly, human life on this planet 
would cease in nine years. In spite of 
the sprays and poisons, destructive 
slugs and insects would so multiply 
that they would eat up all the orchards 
and crops in existence, and man would 
be starved to death. 


The Study of Meteorites. 


A century ago people refused to be- 
lieve that stones fell from the sky. 
President Jefferson, when told that 
Professors Silliman and Kingsley had 
described a shower of stones as having 
taken place at Weston, Conn., in 1807, 
said: “It is easier to believe that two 
Yankee professors will lie than to be- 
lieve that stones will fall from heaven.” 
Now no scientific fact is more fully es- 
tablished than that bodies fall from the 
‘sky to the earth. The fall of between 
500 and 600 is recorded, of which about 
150 were in the United States. 

All the chief museums in the world 
contain specimens. Those in the Vi- 
enna museum taken together weigh 
seven tons. The collection in the Brit- 
ish Museum of Natural History is 
nearly as large, while at Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, and Calcutta, together 
with Washington, Chicago, Cambridge, 
and New Haven, in our own country, 
are gathered important collections. 

Several theories have been advanced 
as to the origin of meteorites. The 
theory that they came from the moon 
has had able supporters. Other able 
observers have believed meteorites to 
have been thrown out in some past 
period from the earth’s volcanges; 
some have thought them of solar ori- 
gin, and still others that they were 
pieces of a shattered planet. All of 
these have proved wrong. The finding 
in 1886 of the remains of sponges, 
corals, and plants in meteorites excited 
eager inquiries as to the existence of 
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life outside of our globe. No satis- 
factory evidence of life outside of the 
yet been obtained 


earth, however, has 
from meteorites. 


Wireless Telegraphy at Sea. 


For four hours recently, the steam- 
ships Etruria and Umbria, east and 
west bound, respectively, communi- 
cated in mid-Atlantic by means of the 
Marconi system of wireless telegraphy. 
The commanders informed each other 
of their relative positions, and ex- 
changed other messages of interest. 
When communication ceased the ships 
were 125 miles apart, a longer distance 
than ever before. 

The Wenderful Modera Steamships. 


A steamship like the Deutschland 
(doich-lahnt), of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line, is one of the most wonderful 
creations of modern times. Its length 
is 686 feet, beam 67 feet, and displace- 
ment 23,000 tons (that is, the ship’s 
weight). Its average sped is 23.6 
knots an hour, and it has made the 
journey from Sandy Hook to the Liz- 
ard in five days, seven hours, and 
thirty-eight minutes. 

It takes 572 tons of coal a day to 
keep the fires burning in the 112 fur- 
naces of the sixteen boilers of the 
boiler room. The vessel can take on 
a coal supply of 5,000 tons. Its full 
passenger list numbers 1,617, made up 
of 467 first cabin, 300 second cabin, 
300 steerage, and a crew of 550, includ- 
ing officers, seamen, stewards, and en- 
gine room force. It takes a great quan- 
tity of food to keep these from getting 
hungry. We will mention a few items 
of a supply for a trip as, 1,700 pounds 
of fish, 1,700 dozen eggs, 1,000 bricks 
of ice cream, 2,000 quarts of milk, 
1,300 pounds of butter, etc. 

New Zealand’s Government. 


Those who believe that the govern- 
ment should take charge of all. kinds 
of business in which a great many are 
interested, will find much to admire in 
the system of New Zealand. The peo- 
ple of those Pacific islands have gone 
a great deal farther toward what is 
termed state socialism than those of 
any other land in the world. 

In New Zealand the government is 
in the insurance business in competition 
with private companies; it operates 
most of the railways; it builds public 
works by co-operating with workmen; 
it is breaking up the great private es- 
tates and dividing the land among 
small holders; it enforces arbitration 
between employers and employed; it 
lends money to settlers on mortgage; it 
is taking upon itself the control of the 
banking business of the country; it 
gives old age pensions. The public 
trustee administers wills and performs 
many other offices for the people. 

Taft and Shurman. 


It is claimed that the recent report 
of Judge Taft and the opinion of Dr. 
Schurman, of the former Philippine 
commission, as given in a recent speech 
in Boston, show that the difference be- 
tween the so-called imperialists and 
their opponents is largely a difference 
respecting facts. It is held that Presi- 
dent McKinley did not, and President 
Roosevelt does not, desire to keep the 
Philippines against the expressed will 
of their inhabitants. All Americans 
agree that as soon as a national organ- 
ization can be created in the Philip- 
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pines, it should be done, and as soon as 
the people gain the ability to govern 
themselves, they should be given the 
chance to do it. It seems to be the 
opinion, however, of good observers 
that it will take longer to educate them 
up to this point than Dr. Schurman 
imagines. 
Cooper Union’s Work. 


Cooper Union, in New York city, 
has just received from the heirs of 
Peter Cooper and from Mr. Carnegie, 
$600,000 in addition to bequests of like 
amount from the same source within 
the past three years. The income of 
the institution is thus increased to 
about $60,000 a year, and the work of 
the school will be enlarged and im- 
proved. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. F. A. Cook, who was with Lieuten- 
ant Peary on his famous North Greenland 
expedition, used antikamnia tablets for the 
crew in all cases of rheumatism, neuralgic 
pains as well as the pains which accom- 
panied the grippe, and stated that it had 
no equal. This knowledge is of value and 
suggests the advisability of having a few 
of these tablets in the house.—Medical 
Progress. 


Ever Young and Ever Fair, 
From the Davenport Democrat. 


The preservation of female beauty and 
its enchantments, by the use of harmless 
cosmetics, are duties the ladies owe to 
themselves, and to those who value their 
personal charms as they appreciate their 
moral qualities. Unfortunately unprin- 
cipled parties too frequently take advan- 
tage of the natural desire to be ever young 
and ever fair, and palm upon the market 
deleterious acid and mineral poisons which 
impart a momentary luster at the risk of 
future sallowness and ruined health. In 
the Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. T. 
Felix Gouraud, of New York city, the 
ladies have a harmless preparation for 
preserving the delicacy of the complexion 
and obliterating blemishes, which has be- 
come the favorite toilet article of the lead- 
ing professional artists, who owe so much 
of their popularity to their personal 
charms. Scarcely a star dressing room 
in opera or theater thruout our land is 
without the Oriental Cream. It stands 
to-day the most harmless and perfect 
beautifier known. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s 
Business in rgor. 


The Annual Statement of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York is 
arecord of marvelous growth and pros- 
__. The assets of the Company on 

ecember 31, 1901, amounted to $352,838,- 
971-67, placing it easily at the heat of its 
class of the world’s financial institutions 
and showing a gain for the year of $27,- 
085, 819.16. 

The receipts for the year were $65, 624,- 
305.51. The Mutual Life after placing 
$280,6 52,388.84 to the credit of the reserve 
fund and other liabilities in accordance 
with the requirements of the New York 
Insurance Department has a contingent 
guarantee fund of $60,706,582.83 in addi- 
tion to the dividends to its pelicy-holders 
to be apportioned this year. 

In 1901 the claims paid arising from the 
death of policy-holders amounted to $17,- 
344,¢23.13 and in addition to this the Com- 
pany paid during the twelve months $11, 
$75,648.77, on account of endowments, 

ividends, etc., showing an inereased pay- 
ment to policy-helders in 1901 of $2,307,- 
806.07 compared with the payments on this 
account in 1900. The general business of 
The Mutual Life in 1901 is highly satis- 
factory, and shows a conspicuous gain in 
all branches. The insurance and annuities 
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Wash Fabrics. 


Plain and Embroidered Panama Suitings, 
Pongee Tissues, Figured Swisses, 


Embroidered Batistes, Mulls, 
and Nainsooks, 


Printed Irish Dimities, Linen Lawns, 
and Mulls, 
French Piqués, Croquet Checks. 


David and John Anderson’s 


Ginghams and Cheviots. 
Silk Ginghams. 


Broadovay KS 191 ot. 


NEW YORK 





BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 





Only 33c. a lb. 


In absolutely 4 1-Ib, trade-mark bags, pomenting 
strength and flavor ne even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - - I2to 15e. a Ib. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup - - - 30,35, 50c.a lb. 


COOK BOOK FREE to Customers. Bound in 
cloth, #25 pages, 2,500 receipts. 


For New Terms, address Scrib. 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. O. Box 289, 
31633 Vesey Street, New York. 


CONTINENTAL # HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN, 


By recent changes every room 1s equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 


ROOM, WITH BoarRD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoARD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH Batu, AMERICAN , $3.00 and Up. 
Room, WITH BATH, European, $2. ooand Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 





At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, eta YORE 
Central for Shopping and Theatre 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot tres. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


in force December 31, amounted to $1,- 
243,503,101.11. Since its organization, in 
1843, The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pa ny of New York has paid to its policy- 
1 ers £569:150,487- 

This Company has transacted a larger 
new business in America than any other 
institution. It does not issue policies upon 
impaired or vicious lives nor does it seek 
businessin unhealthy climates or where 
good sanitary conditions do not obtain. 


If your brain is active,—if at times, it 
becomes fagged out, you need a nerve 
sustaining element. In other words, you 
need Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, which 


contains the elements essential to nourish |' 


and sustaif all bodily functions. It is not 
enough te cure mental exhaustion,—one 
should prevent it, and he can adopt no 
better course than to make use of this 
great restorative which has been used for 
thirty years with the most gratifying re- 
sults. Vitalized Phosphites is made from 
the phosphoid principle of brain of the 
ox, and germ of the wheat. It was formu- 
lated by the late Dr. Percy. It contains 
no narcotic. It is sold by drugyists gen- 
erally and sent by mail for $1.00. It is 
made by the F. Crosby Company, 56 West 
25th street, New York. 


Life Guards. 


The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud of 
them. Not only the King” s household, but 

ours, ours, everybody’s should have. its 
ife guards. The need of them is especial 
ly great when the greatest foes of life, dis- 
eases, find allies in the very elements, as 
colds, influenza, catarrh, the grip and 
pneumonia do in the stormy month of 
March. The best way that we know of to 
guard against the diseases is tostrengthen 
the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla—the 
greatest of all life guards. It removes the 
conditions in which these diseases make 
their most successtul attack, gives vigor 
and tone to all the vital organs and func- 
tions, and imparts a genial warmth to the 
blood. Remember the weaker the system 
the greater the exposure to disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 


Last Flerida Tour. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville,allowing almost 
three months in Florida, will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore,and Wash- 
ington March 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals e# route while going 
on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates : New York, $50.00; Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and 
Washington, $48.00 ; Pittsburg, $53.00,and 
at proportionate rates from other points. 
Returning, passengers will use regular 
trains until May 31, 1902. Tickets admit 
of a stop-off at Charleston Exposition on 
return trip. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
7 apply to ticket agents,orto Geo. 

Ww. Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, a Street Station Philadelphia. 


Very Low Rates to the Northwest 


March I to April 30, 1902, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will sell 
tickets to Montana, Idaho, and North 
Pacific coast points atthe following greatly 
reduced rates: From ‘ hicago to Butte. 
Helena and Anaconda, $30.00; Spokane, 
$39.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, $3 33.00 Choice of 
routes via Omaha or St. Paul to points in 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, béavrrice. 
9 BEAUTIFIER 
Removes 
Tan. Pim- 
he Freck) es, 
oth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 
» diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty, and 
defies detec- 
tion. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 54 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
i we taste it to 
‘i be sure it 
is properly made. yon no counterfeit of sim- 
ilar name. The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the hawt-ton (a snare “As 
you ladies will use them, ican? * Gow 
raud’e Oream’ as the least harmful af ali the 
Skin preparations.” One bee. ml last six 
months bs, using it every day. Ss *pous 
RE removes ae. euir otthon’ 
oy . the skin 
FERD. T. HOPKINS Prep, 
87 Great Jones Street New 
For A by al) Droggiste and Fan York. Dealers 
throughout t the U. lanadas, a Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City ey H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. ' 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
That’s why it 


It wears as thin 


fins No 3 


in. 
other cosmetic 


will do it. 





Purifies as well 








whole year. 
lasts so. 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 


LANGUAGES {satstuty, 
School Use, &c 
CORTINA’S Png 4 complete 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
sauaek de Pre os Ccteien A ‘position, 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH ae any lang. a 4 
1. VERBOS EsPaNouegs, En - equivalents 75c. 
2. CorntTina’sSp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 5c. 

NO CORTINA SERIES. 

1. Despuges Dé La Luvvi, annotated... 250, 
2. Ex Inp1ANo, Spanish and English... 50c. 
8. Ex INDIANO, 8 nish, annotated.... 40c. 
4. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 7c. 
5. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated 50¢. 
6. Ex Frnau Da Norma, annot’din om 7 
¢. MopEtos Para Cartas, § Epon, Eng 
8. Fonrona,4stories, ann’t’ din English 8. ie. 
: * TEMPRANO, ¥ Con SOL.. Baie 
Cat.of othertext and rine Sanne Books. 
RB. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 WEsT 847m STREET, NEw York. 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS fer 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the wast 
lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
Complete Oatalogue on application 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N. Y. City. 











Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 18685 Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


Hy 699 MapisON AVE.. 
Dr. Victor C. Bell, New York City 
a. of “ Feapla ar Essays on yin Care of the tae 
d Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Tak 
Care ¢ of rvhem,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schoo 
Announces that he is prepared to do first eal dentat work 
Y every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning Bridge Work, and Buildin 
p teeth and Mouth . 


Special prices ba. teach Appoint 
convenience of teachers may be 








te to suit the 
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March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
g—that is, a time whena 
thing can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time 
fer purifying your blood. Why? 
Because your system is now trying 
te purify it—you know this by the 
me and other eruptions that 
ve come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Are the medicines to take—they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably 
and never fail to do it. 

Hood’s are the medicines you 
have always heard recommended. 


“I cannot recommend Heod’s Sarsaparilla 
as a spring medicine, When we 


a yo Ay) ring we all feel through 
¢ summer.” Vins 8. 5. iS Hose Ea. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 

cure and keeps the promise. 


FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 
ANo. 2 Brownie Camera 


to any teacher who willarrangeto award the same 
as a prize in any class competition. Applicants 
will give, in addition to their own name and ad- 
dress, the full name and address of their school 
and state average number of pupilsin attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DIEGES & CLUST 








Makers of Class 
Pins and Medals 


23 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Plays, Drills, Entertainments 


Suitable for schoo} exhibitions. _ 
Descriptive list sent free on application. 
o OORBACH, Publisher, 
wAn Be St.,New York, = Y. _ 








The Indian and the Northwest. 


A handsomely illustrated book just 
issued, and containing 115 pages of inter- 
esting historical data relating to the settle- 
ment of the great Northwest, with fiae 
half-tone engravings of Black Hawk, 
Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other noted 
chiefs; Custer’s battleground and ten 
colored map plates showing location of 
the various tribes dating back to 1600. A 
careful review of the book impresses one 
that it is a valued contribution to the his- 
tory of these — pioneers, and a copy 
should be ms meat ibrary. Price, 25 cents 
per copy. Mailed postage prepaid upon 
receipt a this amount by W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, III. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania ®ailroad, 

The third of the present series of per- 
sonally-conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, 
March 8. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en-route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be sold 
atrate ot $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 

OLD PoINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days board at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with 
this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. For itinera- 
ries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October I5 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call en or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 

Agent, 1185 Broadway. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SQOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
YEARS b IONS OF MOTHERS 
EIR REN EETHING. With 
PERFEOTSU Its the OHILD,SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, OURES WIND 
COLIO and is the best remedy for DIARRA@CA. Soild 
by Draqgiote in every part of the world. Besure and 


ask for inslow's thing Syrup” and \ake no other 
kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





"He had small skill o horse flesh 
who boughta goose to ride on’ Dont take 


is [ 


Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 


ING 


L1O* 





Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of 
Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear from 
any ambitious reader of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL who 
desires to study Mechanical, Electrical, Steam or 
Textile Engineering and has not the opportunity to 
attend school. This gentleman, whose name is with- 
held at his request, has at his disposal a few scholar- 
ships in a well known educational institution for home 
study, the only expense being the actual cost of in- 
struction papers and postage. Write to W. L. B., Box 
3787, Boston, Mass., for particulars if you are ambitious 
and in earnest. 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Gpeiding’s Official Athletic Goeds are standard of 
qualit am are recognised as = b: 4 = leading 
organizations con 8) whic. varia) 
adopt Spalding’s Goods a the best. 

THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Bali, Officiai Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Polo Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 

Insist ting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
sree ft Serene that is olbered ae Just as good as 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue 
- Sree to any 


. G, SPALDING 6 BROS. 
York Chicago Denver 





g.9? 


athletic goods mailed 
ress. 


New 





A way for a woman 
to become independent— 


Ornamental Design 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
Write for Ornamental Design circular, 
to Department of Design. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 858. Scranton, Pa. 

Write Dr. Claypool regarding 
lectures for Commencement and 
Institute. 

One superintendent said, “Dr. Clay- 


pool’s lecture was worth as much as many 
an ordinary Institute.” 





Lectures, 
“SHELLS AND SHACKLES.” 
“TWO OF AMEQICA’S IDEALS.” 


Dr. Ernest Vernon Claypool, 
WAVERLY, Iowa. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York, 
(Opposite Grace Church) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by Broad- 
way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SOR, - - Proprietors 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air, scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christi 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 











EMERSON 2% 


College of Oratory 











tes 
ical ture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Nie. te catalogue = all information apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWIOK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass, * 














